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THE ONE BOOK NEEDED 
IN THIS CAMPAIGN 


Our Presidents 


And How We Make Them 


By COL. A. K. McCLURE 


With preface by former Postmaster-General 
Charles Emory Smith, and portraits of the 
Presidents. xvi., 482 pages. Crown 8vo, $2.00 


Colonel McClure’s admirable work, which 
is now a necessity in any campaign and in 
every complete library, has been carefully 
revised, even to the addition of President 
Roosevelt’s portrait. Of this volume the 
late President McKinley said: ‘The book 
is an interesting one, and I am glad to have 
it for reading and reference.” 
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A GRACEFUL STORY 


SANTA LUCIA 


By Mary Austin 


reflect the lives of a number of 

interesting persons in Santa Lucia, 

with its pretentious suburbs, its 
aspiring college and narrow social 
order. It moves gradually into a 
powerful and rapid narrative—a genu- 
ine story. It is a pleasure to add that 
the book has uncommon literary ex- 
cellence as well. 


F simple fashion this tale begins to 
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THE GREAT BOOK ON 
MENTAL HEALING 


Hypnotic 
Therapeutics 


By Dr. JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M. 


The author has received the following re- 
markable letter from the rector of Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, the birthplace of the new 


movement for Mental Healing: 


Dear Mr. Quackenbos: 

I have just finished reading your book, and wish to 
congratulate you on having completed so important a 
piece of work, It seems to me one of the most 
practical and comprehensive statements of the value of 
hypnotic suggestion which has been written in English. 
It is certainly, as far as I know, the most important 
contribution on the subject in our American Literature. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) ELWOOD WORCESTER. 


Cloth, Octavo. 333 pages. Price, $2.00 net 
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THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE 
IN MODERN INDUSTRY 


The Chemistry 
of Commerce 


By Robert Kennedy Duncan 


Author of ‘‘The New Knowledge’’ 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic narrative 
-of the wonderful work of applied chemistry in the 
industrial world to-day. It affords an engrossing 





story of the in- vention and 
manufacture of commodities 
that are close A Book to to the business 
or home in- Equal the terests of each 
one of us. It Popularity is packed with 
information of upon such top- 
ics as the mak- The New ing of artificial 
rubies and dia- | Knowledge monds, of non- 
breakable Welsback 











mantles, of the distillation of 
perfumes in quantities sufficient to float a frigate, of 
the coloring of glass, of the engineering feats ac- 
complished by high temperatures, the preparation ot 
drugs like camphor and quinine, the extraordinary 
future of industrial alcohol. 
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Comment 


A Roar from Oyster Bay 

Ir seemed like old times to hear a roar of, batted 
rage from Oyster Bay when the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals announced its inevitable 
reversal of Judge Kexesaw Mountain LAnpts’s 
absurd decision fining the Standard Oil Company 
$29,000,000 for offences alleged but not proven. 
But there was a new note in the individual and 
press comment upon the outburst that may serve 
to open the eyes of our dashing Chicf Magistrate 
to the fact that his utterances now lack the im- 
portance that they once possessed. The simple 
truth is that already President RooskveitT is re- 
garded no longer as the Greatest Ever, but as a Has 
Been. Time was when the public and the press, 
with the exception of a few journals,—and of one 
in particular which we hesitate to call by name,—- 
would have shivered a little, but would neverthe- 
less have dodged the issue by stoutly upholding the 
President’s purity of motive, personal integrity, 
resolute purpose, ete., ete. Not so now! There 
has never been known such unanimity in con- 
demnation of a President’s utterance as has been 
manifested in respect to this latest attack upon 
the integrity of the courts. Even the Tribune 
In fact, we have not seen or heard a word 
offered by newspaper or individual in excuse of 
the official declaration. For ourselves, we must 
say that the incident lacks the significance at- 
tached to it by our neighbors whose belated recog- 
nition of the menace to free government appears 
after the real danger has passed. Indeed, deeply 
as we deplore so unseemly an exhibition of mental 
and moral lawlessness on the part of a President 
of the United States, we are disposed to regard 
it philosophically as justifying completely the 
criticisms which we have passed upon Mr. Roose- 
veLr’s methods during the past two years, and fer 
which, from time to time, we have been taken 
somewhat severely to task. If it be true, as we 
believe, that the first sensation of every honest 
mind, after recovering from the shock, was one 
of intense relief that Mr. Roosrverr will cease to 
be President after March 4, and that, beeause of 
that fact, his power for harm is already broken, 
we could ask no better confirmation of the fore- 
sight and wisdom of the course this journal has 
pursued somewhat persistently since April 13, 
107, 


A Marked Corporation 

The faets relating to this latest and, let us pray, 
culminating official explosion constitute an indict- 
ment which once would have formed a basis for 
impeachment proceedings. They need not be re- 
counted at length, but may be stated concisely as 
follows: When President Roosrvett decided that 
trust-busting would prove more popular’ than 
tariff-busting, and determined to adopt the spec- 
tacular poliey of which, deubtless, he will continue 
to be proud until his mind shall be fully matured 
and quite rested, he found himself in a predica- 
ment so awkward as to tax the resources of even 
his amazing ingenuity. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany was the most unpopular corporation in the 
United States. To attack other concerns and leave 
that one unmolested would surely evoke criticism 
which might lead to searching inquiries into the 
causes of apparent favoritism. The effect of such 
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an investigation would have been most unpleasant. 
We have no means of knowing whether Mr. 
RooskvELT was aware that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany made a very large contribution to his cam- 
paign fund, but discovery of the fact that it did 
make such a contribution, though reluctantly, at 
the earnest solicitation of Mr. Roosrve.t’s per- 
sonal representative, would have created a most 
unfavorable impression. To guard against the 
possibility of any reflection being cast upon his 
own rectitude, therefore, it was necessary to single 
out and make an example of the Standard Oil 
Company, just as it was deemed advisable to 
single out and make an example of Mr. Harriman, 
from whom the President personally had solicited 
and obtained a large contribution only three days 
before the election. It was not likely that the 
terrified Standard Oil officials or that even the 
doughty Mr. Harriman would tell, but if they 
should do so, the glory of attacking them would 
only be enhanced thereby in public estimation. 
A more daring political stroke could not be imag- 
ined, but its shrewdness is clearly apparent, and 
probably no inkling of what had transpired behind 
the scenes would ever have reached the public but 
for Mr. Ifarrivan’s ineautious habit of conferring 
with his lawyer by letter instead of by word of 
mouth. 


An Ex-Parte Decision 

Anyhow, the official dogs of war were turned 
loose upon the marked corporation, and action was 
begun, not against the railway company, which 
presumably had given the rebates, but against the 


shipping company, which presumably had accepted 


them. A judge of the “right sort” was selected, 
and he started in forthwith to make a reputation on 
his own account. Subpana-servers were sent scur- 
rying over the country heralding with much blare 
of trumpets their determination to “ get the heads,” 
Mr. RocekereLLeR was yanked across the continent 
and treated with contumely while on the witness 
stand, and altogether the court procedure was made 
as spectacular in appearance as it was farcical in 
law. One grave difficulty confronted the judge 
and prosecutors. They had no ease. But they 
knew what was expected of them, and they made 
good, excluding arbitrarily all evidence favorable 
to the defendant, and winding up with the im- 
position of a penalty so stupendous that foreign 
observers rubbed their eves and wondered whether 
such a proceeding should be regarded derisively as 
an example of America’s judicial incompetence, or 
as an indication that the people of the United 
States were really about to plunge into anarchy. 


An Expected Reversal 

Most of our own public commentators and all 
lawyers who followed the proceedings fully real- 
ized that the decision could never be upheld. 
Not so the President, then at the height of his 
mental and moral exaltation over the popular favor 
won by his smashes at predatory wealth and all 
rich persons. He not only defended the ridiculous 
Lanpis decision, but virtually adopted it as his 
own even while an appeal was pending in the high- 
est court. And he hit the line hard. In a special 
message to Congress dated January 31, 1908, he 
pronounced the statements of the defendant cor- 
poration “ingenious and untruthful,” and “ equally 
without foundation” with the plea of ignorance 
set forth by the Santa Fé Railway Company, whose 
“utter falsity” has been “established” by the 
mere assertion of an antagonistic lawyer in San 
Francisco. TTe denounced those who had ventured 
to criticise “the two judges for having imposed 
heavy fines on these two corporations” as “our 
opponents ”; he declared that their methods were 
only such as “would justify every form of crimi- 
nality on the part of a labor union, and every 
form of violence, corruption, and fraud, from 
murder to bribery and ballot-box stufting at the 
polls”; and he closed this official message to the 
Congress of the United States with the familiar 
assertion that, “so far as our ability permits,” 
justice shall be “meted out. with an even hand to 
great and small, rich and poor, weak and strong.” 
This was all in line with the fervid Minnesota 
declaration that “new conditions ” had made nee- 
essary a new attitude toward property. Whether 
it was intended to serve as a warning to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals to uphold Judge Lanois, or take 
the consequences of a visitation of wrath from an 
Authority that then seemed to be all-powerful, 
we may only imagine. In any ease, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, after pondering over the evi- 
dence and listening to the arguments, unanimously 
reversed the decision, and administered the most 
stinging rebuke to Judge Lanpis ever received by 
a judicial officer in these United States. 
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The Court Rebuked 

The President was shocked. It was not so much 
Judge Lanpis’s as His Own decision that had been 
set aside. Could he stand for that? Not much! 
Forgetting for an instant that he had ceased to 
be the Only Man on Horseback, he hit the line 
hard again. And this is what the President of 
the United States authorized to be said of a 
decision of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals and of the judges comprising that court: 

The President has directed the Attorney-General to 
immediately take steps for the retrial of the Standard 
Oil case. The reversal of the decision of the lower 
court does not in any shape or way touch the merits 
of the case, excepting so far as the size of the fine is 
concerned. 

There is absolutely no question of the guilt of the 
defendants or of the exceptionally grave character of 
the offences. 

The President would regard it as a gross mis- 
carriage of justice if through any technicalities of any 
kind the defendant escaped the punishment which 
would have unquestionably been meted out to any 
weaker defendant who had been guilty of such offence. 
The President will do everything in his power to avert 
or prevent such miscarriage of justice. 


Why the President should have solemnly declared 
that the reversal “does not in any shape or way 
touch the merits of the case, excepting so far as 
the size of the fine is concerned,” passes human 
comprehension. Any layman ean see that the 
statement is not true. The court not only declared 
explicitly that the refusal of Judge Lanpis to 
admit evidence respecting the intent of the de- 
fendant corporation was “an error of solid sub- 
stance,” but also held that the evidence admitted 
was so incomplete and ambiguous that guilt had 
not been proven. In the eye of the law, therefore, 
under this decision, whatever may be the outeome 
of a sanely conducted retrial, the company now 
stands innoeent. And yet the President does not 
hesitate to give the weight of his high authority 
to the positive assertion that “there is absolutely 
no question of the guilt of the defendant or of 
the exceptionally grave character of the offence.” 


Are Our Judges Corrupt ? 

But this is not all. The President goes farther, 
and impugns the integrity of the three judges of 
the Cireuit Court of Appeals who rendered this 
verdict, when he accuses them of permitting the 
Standard Oil Company to “eseape the punish- 
ment which would have unquestionably been meted 
out to any weaker defendant.” This is the most 
serious accusation that has ever been made against 
a Federal court 5f the United States. If it has the 
slightest basis in fact, or if there exists the slight- 
est reason for a belief to that effect, the judges 
should, of course, be impeached and driven from 
the bench in disgrace. But nobody supposes for an 
instant that there is any such basis or any reason 
for such a suspicion. The President was speak- 
ing in fury; that is all; so let his insulting in- 
sinuation pass, as Judge Grosscup calmly observed, 
as being “no more worthy of notice than if it 
were made by a private citizen.” Happily the 
day is not far distant when—but let that pass too. 
Rain has fallen and erops promise to be good, and 
business is picking up, and the Commoner is gain- 
ing circulation, and our athletes did pretty well 
abroad, and the Britishers are not true sports, and 
Marse Henry has been appointed advance press- 
agent of adversity, and Mr. Tart has had a picture 
taken without a smile, and the muck-raking maga- 
zines have been so hard hit that their stern pur- 
pose now is to “build up and not tear down,” ete., 
ete.; so peace and good will to all men, we say, and 
no back talk. 


Where Taft Is Different 

Speaking of President Roosevent’s deliverance 
on the Standard Oil ease as entirely characteristic 
aud to have been expected, the Boston Transcript 
gays: 

One can only wonder that Secretary Tarr was not 
in some way associated with him in this pronuncia- 
mento calling for the renewal of the fight. 

It is unthinkable that Judge Tarr should have 
shared in any such announcement as Mr. Roosr- 
vert made. Tmagine Tart coupling with directions 
for bringing a new trial a declaration that the de- 
fendants about to be retried were guilty, and 
would unquestionably have been punished if they 
had not been so strong! The fundamental dif- 
ference between RoosevettT and Tart could hardly 
be better understood than by realizing how im- 
possible it would have been for Mr. Tart to say 
what Mr. Roosrvert said, as already quoted. 
Tarr knows the law, loves it, respects it, and will 
abide by it. Roosevert neither understands its 
spirit nor respects it. He is naturally and, we 
suppose, incurably contemptuous of law and legal 
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proprieties. Of course there will be a new trial. 
4 i Saal y , » 
Tarr or any one else would have ordered one. But 
would anybody but Roosrevett, who had the power 
to order the trial, have coupled with his order the 
declaration that the defendants were guilty, and 
would have been punished if they had been less 
strong / 


Alf Safe 

We breathe more freely. The Ifonorable Bourkr 
Cockran has declared for Bryan. Likewise the 
Honorable Dink Bor. 


South Carolina to the Front 

These are bitter days for Major Joun C. 
[empuint, the distinguished editor of the Charles- 
ton News and Courier. To make good for pre- 
vious lukewarmness towards the Fated Candidacy, 
the Major conceived the idea of raising a lot of 
money straight from the people, which shoul: 
constitute South Carolina’s contribution to the 
common(er) fund. THis reasoning, as ever, was 
excellent. The State being sure for Bryan any- 
how, because of the indisposition of colored gen- 
tlemen to vote, the only way for the white folks 
to help was by lending timely aid in common- 
wealths less surely predisposed. With character- 
istic enthusiasm the Major put his whole heart 
into the work. He implored the people to lift 
as well as to grunt. He appealed to their pride, 
their loyalty, their generous natures. He even 
cajoled and threatened. THe declared that all who 
failed to come up would perish as traitors in the 
torment provided by old-fashioned Presbyterians 
for such like in the world to come. Tle demanded 
ene hundred thousand dollars, preferably in cash. 
Unfortunately the News and Courier could not 
set the example beeause it is a corporation, and 
the Major was barred personally because the limit 
of $10,000 would express so feebly the intensity 
of his fervor as to create possible misapprehension 
respecting his sincerity. But there were—and 
are still—others free from any form of corpora- 
tion influence or other contagion. To those Major 
ITemputty has appealed every morning now for 
a fortnight. The net results to date are: 

1 Hongkong gander (value unknown). 
1 Plymouth Rock hen (condition fair). 

To reduce these properties to fluid curreney for 
the delectation of Indiana negroes, Major THemr- 
HILL is, at this writing, considering the advisa- 
bility of inaugurating a raffle. We trust that the 
outcome will prove satisfactory, but we would 
respectfully suggest that, if ‘the Peerless heart is 
to be fully gladdened, the proceeds should be 
borne to Fairview, Lincoln, Nebraska, by Major 
Joun C. TWenpiutnn in person. As evidence of 
our own good faith in submitting this proposal 
and in order that the fund itself shall suffer no 
impairment, we hereby authorize Major Hemp- 
HILL, upon accepting it, to draw upon us for the 
necessary travelling expenses. The Democratic 
party expects every man to do his duty. 


A Reversal of Policy 
The new cditor of the Commoner celebrates 
the change wrought by the retirement of Brother 
Bryan with this concise but significant editorial: 
Men, not dollars. 


Crocodifean Sympathy for Teachers 

Could anybody have guessed what the old 
Doctor would say to a delegation of teachers? 
That they were doing ennobling work, that the fate 
of the nation rested upon the education of our 
youth, that high ideals were the real thing, ete., ete., 
—the expression of these and like admirable senti- 
ments might readily have been anticipated. But 
who would have dreamed of his declaring sadly 
that they were underpaid? What could have been 
his purpose? To sow seeds of discontent? ‘To 
incite rebellious feelings? To win votes against 
the existing order of things simply because it 
is existing, and not existing for WintuiAm J.? 
Perish the thought! He was merely announcing 
a discovery of moment. The teachers gave no 
sign of having realized that their services were 
not fully requited. Neither did the old Doctor 
afford the slightest indication that he knew 
whether they were getting fifty cents or ten dol- 
lars a day. It would have made no difference, 
anyway. On general principles they were under- 
paid, and should be made to feel their martyrdom 
calling for a change. If they had been engineers 
or firemen, their hours would have been too long: 
if hod-earriers, their hods would have been too 
heavy, and so on. Being teachers, they were 
underpaid. But what to do about it? The Doctor 
didn’t say. They had his sympathy—that was all 
—-they must draw their own inferences. Now we 
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know as little as the candidate himself respecting 
the salaries of the teachers in question, but we 
do know this: that, whether great or small, their 
purchasing capacity would have been reduced at 
least a third if “16 to 1” had prevailed in 1896, 
and, further, that the savings accrued thereon 
and invested in securities, insurance policies, and 
the like would suffer a like reduction in value if 
W. J. Bryan’s confiseatory schemes should be put 
into practice now. But the old Doctor didn’t go 
into that. He even forgot to tell the teachers 
why he wanted a Minister of Labor and not a 
Minister of Education in his cabinet. 


A Penalty Worse Than Death 

Continuing to berate his neighbors for not rush- 
ing to contribute to the Bryan fund, Major Hrmp- 
ILL indignantly declares that “when a man says 
that he will not contribute because he is unwilling 
to contribute so small a sum as ten thousand dol- 
lars, we immediately set that man down as a mean 
hypocrite and liar who is groping around to find 
an excuse for not contributing at all.” We beg 
to suggest that the News and Courier print a pic- 
ture of the South-Carolinian who said that. No 
punishment is too severe for such an one. 


After Votes in the Wood-pile 

The colored bishop who spread the report among 
the negroes of Indiana and Ohio that Mr. Bryan 
had sharply criticised the President’s action in 
the Brownsville case spoke too loudly; he should 
have whispered so softly that the sound would 
never have reached white ears. <As it is, after 
waiting a fortnight or more, the old Doctor has 
had to make a perfunctory denial. Te had al- 
ready hemmed and hawed about the matter, “ not 
regarding the Brownsville case as an issue in 
this campaign,” and had telegraphed to the Balti- 
more Sun, in reply to an inquiry, the flat asser- 
tion: 

“T have refused to discuss the Brownsville case.” 


Surely that should have settled it. But it didn’t. 
Other memories were too good. In the Commoner 
of December 14, 1906, this editorial appeared: 
“Whatever constitutional lawyers may decide con- 
cerning the power of the President to discharge or 
reinstate, no unbiassed person will deny that the 
offence was grave enough to justify the President in 
doing whatever he has the power to do.” 
When Brother CiarLes was asked who wrote this, 
he replied: 
“W. J. Who else?” 


The old Doctor himself, being cornered, finally 
did “now remember that before the real inquiry 
began there appeared an article in the Commoner 
that declared that #f the facts were as stated in 
the newspapers, the President was absolutely justi- 
tied.” But he could not by any possibility “ now 
remember” that he had conveyed the contrary 
impression of his views to the colored Bishop 
Waters. IJlowever, he didn’t eall the bishop a 
liar, as some might have done. “ Perhaps,” he 
added, rather lamely, “they [the negro delegation |] 
have gone away with the impression that I fully 
agreed with what they said, though I may not 
have answered.” Clearly the approval of Another’s 
Policies, which happen to run crosswise in a cam- 
paign, requires no little shillyshallying to avoid 
embarrassment. We are disposed to assent to 
Mr. Bryan’s troubled judgment that this incident 
should not constitute an issue in this campaign, 
but there is no harm in setting down the facts, 
which seem to he perfectly plain, viz., that Mr. 
Bryan did openly approve of the President’s 
hasty, unjust, and arbitrary act, and that Mr. 
Tarr did not approve of it, since he did everything 
in his power to prevent its commission, even, it 
will be remembered, going so far as to order a 
stay while the President was on the high seas. 


A Shocking Thought 
Wouldn’t it be awful if the corporations should 
not insist upon contributing, after all? 


A Difference in Oxen 

Apparently neither of the two treasurers of the 
National Committees, Mr. Strenpon and = Mr. 
Bryan (also incidentally a candidate), was aware 
that Congress passed a law last winter forbidding 
any corporation to make campaign contributions. 
Anyhow, the former said he would accept such 
gifts and publish the names of the donors after 
clection, and the latter declared that he wouldn’t, 
though obviously he didu’t know that he couldn’t. 
We understand that there is some question as to 
whether the prohibitory law applies te campaigns 
for Presidential electors, as they are State officers; 
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but since the statute forbids officers of any cor- 


poration, under penalty of imprisonment, to make 
contributions “in connection with any election 
at which a representative in Congress is to be 
voted for,” it seems to cover the ground. Still, 
the point has not been judicially determined, and 
the Sun wonders what Wititiam J. would do if 
he should hear that a corporation was about to 
pay a large sum to the Republican committee. 
Would he seek a restraining order from a Federal 
judge to prevent the infliction of’ irreparable in- 
jury, or would he rest content with the subsequent 
“trial by jury for indirect contempt ” 
in lieu thereof by his platform? The Sun 
thinks the old Doetor’s quandary would be amus- 
ing, and so perhaps it might. But couldn’t he 
readily satisfy even Mr. Gomprers with the simple 


proposed 


explanation that that was not the ox he meant 
when he began to talk about goring? There is a 
difference, really. 


Col. W. and Col. B. 

Marse Ilenry, now officially elevated to the ex- 
alted position of Press Agent for Wittiam J. 
Bryan, continues to exude delight from every pore 
of his pen. In one column he sharply rebukes 
Brother Rotto Oapen for accusing him of “ pitiful 
wobbling,” and in the next he solemnly asseverates 
that “in order to reach Mr. Bryan the Couriter- 
Journal had to eross the line of its own tracks, 
extending all the way from 1896 to 1908.” We 
must assume that the dash across the line was 
accomplished without a single wobble. Marse 
ITenry refers to his “parley ” with the old Doctor 
as leaving him convinced that “if the party could 
not be united on him, it could be united on no 
other,” meaning, of course, that the Bryanites 
were prepared to knife any other candidate. 
Nevertheless, Marse Ilexry admits 
heart,” and pronounces Witiiaw J. 
hetter man than we thought him.’ In view of the 


“oa change of 


“a bigger and 
meagre estimation in whieh Col. W. once held 
Col. B., this comparative praise need not neces- 
sarily be considered EXCESSIVE, 


Our Athletes Are Winners 

Of the points possible to make in track and 
field events at the Olympie games at Shepherd's 
Bush, the American representatives gathered yin 
very nearly one-half. Their total score was 114 2-3 
as compared with 66 1-5 that fell to the United 
Kingdom, and 58 distributed among all the other 
contestants. This remarkable showing may send 
our gentlemen home in sueh ao cheerful) humor 
that they may forget some of their grievances 
against the track officials who ran the games. If 
is a pity that there should have been any griev 
ances. Tlow far any of them were just cannot 
here be discussed, but the matter about which 
there was the most outery was the ruling out of 
Carpenter, a Cornell American, for erowding, in 
the 400-metre race. The Americans considered 
that Carpenter ran fair, and were very sore in- 
deed over his being disqualified. The London 
Times explained that there is a difference between 
American and English rules about interference, 
and that Carpenter ran fair according to Amer- 
ican rules, but not by the rules that governed the 
race. The decision, however, seems not to have 
been entirely satisfactory even to the English 
papers. The Marathon race excited vast interest, 
and the Third Avenue American from New York 
who wen it has put the name of IIayes well up 
on the roll of fame. Ilis victory and the exeel- 
lent showing of four other Americans in the most 
important event in the games meant much. All 
athletes ought to be philosophers, patient, ra- 
tional, good-humored, and not fvo keen to win. 
One in a dozen, or thereabouts, is of that disposi- 
tion. The rest are prone to be irritable, suspicious, 
and plaintive when things do not go to suit them. 
The long strain of severe physical exertion is not 
good for nerves nor conducive to philosophy. It 
is the part of prudence, therefore, to go slow 
in giving credit to all the complaints that came by 
eable of the methods and rulings of those British 
track officials. 


Governor Hughes Is Willing 

Having got New York State thoroughly in- 
toxicated with virtue, Governor Huaues feels it 
his duty to ofler his services to continue the jag, 
if desired. If the State prefers to sober up and 
revert to sin, Cuartes Mureuy, Fingy, and Nor- 
MAN E. Mack are ready to help it. Things being 
as they are, no doubt the Governor’s offer will 
he accepted. Tn spite of some excess in reforma- 
tory zeal, he will be a strong candidate. Tle thinks 
he stands for what the people think they want, 
wud probably he does. 


Camping 


Tuts is the time of year when we should all go out 
and camp. He knows this of a certainty who year by 
year has tried it and found it good. But experience 
makes perfect; and after several trials a man knows 
that camping with a party is a futile and stupid 
experience, and not unlike camping in evening clothes 
or near a town. If for any frailty, physical, mental, 
or moral, one cannot camp alone—* mutterseelen al- 
lein,’ as the Germans emphatically and quaintly 
phrase it—then one should take a boy and a dog 
along, for they have a way of absenting themselves, 
tramping, exploring, swimming, fishing, or hunting 
all day, and only turn up hungry and sleepy after 
sunset. Also, it is futile to camp if one is dependent 
upon three meals a day. Air and water are excel- 
lent nourishment, and a meal after tidying up camp 
in the middle of the morning, and another after sun- 
set with the dog and the boy, are all-suflicient to a 





hardened camper, 


Real camping requires at least five miles of sur- 
rounding silence and Joneliness and a good spring of 
water, and then one’s shelter matters little. A tent 
or a deserted Jog cabin and a little help in the begin- 
ning at installing the wood-pile and building a fire- 
piace suffice for all the needs of man through August. 
To have a tent near that last forlorn refuge of the 
dull and the vacant, the summer hotel, is no eamp- 
ing at all, for the whole object of the expedition is 
to be thrown back once more upon one’s own re- 
sources, and find out what civilization and education 
and comforts have done for us. One has then a fair 
chance of measuring how much company our thoughts 
and perceptions unaided can furnish us. 


Perhaps the ideal camping lodge is an old deserted 
cabin, with two rustic benches on either side the door, 
and a flowing stream: with a good stone-lined pool 
not too far distant. To sit on one’s front settle and 
look out upon miles of stretching meadow, hill, and 
wood gives one a lord-of-the-manor sensation which 
the most complex of mansions with its serving-folk 
and difficult organization cannot bestow. Here is our 
leisure to enjoy and contemplate unbroken and = un- 
impaired. 

“We plough the very skies, as well 
As earth; the spacious seas 
Are ours: the stars all gems excel, 
The air was made to please 
The souls of men; devouring fire 
Doth feed and quicken man’s desire. 

The sun itself doth in its glory shine, 
And gold and silver out of very mire, 
And pearls and rubies out of earth refine; 

While herbs and flowers aspire 
To touch and make our feet divine. 
liow glorious is man’s fate! 
The laws of God, the works He did create, 
lis ancient ways, are His and my estate.” 

One's bedroom should, first of all, be chosen not too 
far from the wood-shed to pull one’s cot or mattress 
in and out. For a bed is an ungainly piece of furni- 
ture in the daytime and should be hustled out of 
sight, and vet at night perfect contemplation requires 
springs and sheets. Complete repose steals over him, 
however, who, lving in comfort a cot’s height above 
the creeping ants and lizards, sees a wavering ear- 
pet about him of tall, gray grasses, thickly studded 
with daisies and harebells. The hillsides and peeping 
mountains that form the distant cirealar walls blend 
in color with the inwrought harebells, and shade from 
azure into misty purple, and all night long the ceil- 
ing shifts. The clouds are wavering draperies fanned 
aeross the stars. Charles's Wain and Cassiopeia 
chassé around Polaris: Vega, blue and steely, domi- 
nates at first the highest arch of the sky: and if over 
the edge of the eastern hills one notes a strange and 
splendid white glow, it means that in the course of 
the hour the broad face of the moon will peep over, 
laughing at the joke. He is a lucky camper who can 
keep awake watehing the scenery all night. Some- 
how, even with the best intents to see it all, the 
hours slip out of sight, the keen air blows us over 
into unconsciousness, and the glow of dawning awak- 


cns Us, 


How instinctively man awakes to work! Tlow natu- 
ral activity is!  Straightway the path of the sun 
points out the swimming-pool, and then one begins 
to fetch water, to inspect the wood-pile, to turn over 
one’s stores. One whistles with the boy and = seam- 
pers with the dog, and sweeps and orders and_ sets 


the day along to motion, 


When the sun has ridden past the meridian, how- 
ever, it is quite as natural to lie on one’s back and 
inspect the depth of azure above and the sailing of 
those heaped-up, cotton-wool clouds that litter the 
blue floor of the sky with shreds and patches. The 
young eamper may want to do things all day, but 
the beauty, of many camping days is that one has 
learned to lie still on one’s back all the Jong, lazy, 
declining afternoon, just staring at the shadows as 
they begin to slant, and the colors as they brighten 
along the horizon line. 


Nor must one ever regret the slow, still hours of 
a day when a uniform gray stretches from curve to 
eurve of the horizon, and the rain falls steadily, un- 
aggressively, unbrokenly through lagging time. One 
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ean heap the cushions on the settle, under the slant- 
ing roof of the doorway, and, with a raincoat thrown 
over one, keep still. The stiller one is, the more 
passive and patient one becomes, the better; and only 
a stupid man would look about distrustfully for use- 
ful thoughts. The thoughts that chance along the 
way, bowing themselves courteously through the con- 
sciousness, are much more like to be worth our hos- 
pitality than those we have chased and harried till 
they are worn out. And then, when one is very, very 
still, one begins to hear the steady swish of the rain 
as it falls through the air and its gentle tapping on 
the sodden ground. In a stillness such as this all 
kinds of sounds become perceptible. Far off in the 
woods one hears the intermittent subdued chatter of 
the birds, They do not sing, but occasionally they 
exchange a few remarks about the prospects of the 
weather. Now and then a bird’s shrill ery breaks forth, 
intense and scolding—doubtless some mother bird tell- 
ing her restless young not to run out in the wet and 
get their feathers damp. Occasionally, too, the quiet, 
steady sounds are interrupted by some insect’s shrill- 
ing. What about? Who knows? In such a lazy 
mood one can speculate for hours what the insect 
wanted, why it burst suddenly into audible eloquence 
and as suddenly stopped. Was the outburst effect- 
ive? Was it indignation—a call upon the gods to 
right an evil world, or just a glorifying hymn of 
praise? 


And such long day, drawn to its close, need waken 
no reproachful thoughts of idleness. What better thing 
can we do for our Creator than stop to love and ad- 
mire His handiwork? Is it not, after all, the surest 
way of fulfilling the purpose of creation according to 
the Seotchman’s first answer in the Shorter Cate- 
chism? 


Perhaps the very finest days are those when the air 
is heavy and inert, after the rain is over, and clouds 
are gray and heavy and hang hardly an arm’s length 
over the hilltops. Such a day presses all the color 
out of the earth; the brown and olive tones stand 
out in the woods, and below the yellow grasses one 
sees an inch or two of vivid, sodden green, and the 
stems of the white birches stand out and flaunt them- 
selves before the eyes like ladies at a garden party. 
The stones are a wet, slippery gray, and one gets the 
old sensation of light coming forth from the earth 
and rising towards the sky, the exactly contrary ex- 
perience of watching, as evening falls, the darkness 
rising from the clefts in the furrows of thé earth, 
slowly spreading and enwrapping the woods and _ in- 
vading the sky. 


And so let no man waste his years without a few 
glad weeks of camping. For neither wealth, nor love, 
nor fame, nor achievement shall repay him for the 
loss of those lazy hours when he might have lain 
prone beneath a beneficent heaven, staring at the 
clouds, peering through long grasses, watching the 
checkered sunlight break into the woods, or review- 
ing at night the marshalling of. the heavenly forces. 

“Then nowise worship dusty deeds, 

Nor seek, for this is also sooth, 
To hunger fiercely after truth, 
Lest all thy toiling only breeds 
New dreams, new dreams. There is no truth 
Save in thine own heart. Seek, then, 
No learning from the starry men, 
Who follow with the optic glass 
The whirling way of stars that pass— 
Seek, then—for this is also sooth— 
No word of theirs—the cold star-bane 
Nas cloven and rent their hearts in twain, 
And dead is all their human truth.” 


Personal 


From .Esor to Gorrue poets have tried to draw 
human character by means of animal figures. sop 
and La Fonraine chose the fable as their medium; 
GortruE, in “ Reinecke Fuchs,” expressed his views 
by means of the drama. And now comes EpMonp 
Rostanp, author. of “Cyrano,” with a play called 
“Chanteclair.” Every character in the cast is either 
bird or beast, and the scene is a farmyard, and the 
hero is a barnyard cock, who will be portrayed by M. 
COQUELIN ainé; the heroine, to be enacted by SIMONE 
LE Bargy, is a golden pheasant, and JEAN CoQueLINn 
will play the character of the old watch-dog. Already, 
rumor has it, the management of the Porte Saint- 
Martin Theatre of Paris has paid the author $50,000 
on account of royalties. 


Secretary GARFIELD is out in Idaho, trying to find 
out why private projects for reclaiming lands under 
the Carey Act succeed so much better than the gov- 
ernment enterprises. As Idaho has irrigated a larger 
wrea than any other Western State, and as the private 
irrigating enterprise at Twin Falls in that State is 
generally conceded to be the largest and most success- 
ful project of the sort in the country, Secretary Gar- 
FIELD turned his attention to this region and is now 
in Twin Falls looking over the ground (July 15). It 
is his intention to discover any weaknesses that may 
exist in the workings of the Carrey Act, and from a 
comparison between governmental and private meth- 
ods develop some plan whereby Uncle Sam’s good *in- 
tentions will not be frustrated by defects that evi- 
dently exist in his methods, but have not yet been 
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scientifically discovered. The Secretary is being 
heartily welcomed; delegations of settlers and busi- 
ness men meet his party with carriages, and escort 
them over the grounds that are to be examined. At 
Burley a genuine camp dinner was served in a huge 
tent, and at Nampa the party was entertained by 
the Nampa Commercial Club at one of the newest 
and best hotels in the West. 


Bishop Porrer was a man of the world before he 
was a bishop, and after. None the Jess—perhaps all 
the more—he was a remarkably efficient and useful 
bishop and an eminent public character. As a man 
of the world he had urbanity and what may, without 
disrespect or disparagement, be called spunk, and as 
a bishop he had broad toleration and practical sense. 
Ability, self-respect, executive capacity, and a notable 
talent for society combined to make him for many 
years one of the leading figures in American life. 
As a bishop he was noted especially for his solicitude 
to do all that he might to make the service of Goud 
that “perfect freedom” which the Prayer-book de- 
fines it to be. A broad-churchman himself, he was 
sympathetic with all the forms of religious persuasion 
that his hospitable church ean include. Ritualists 
and evangelicals labored peacefully under him accord- 
ing to their lights and preferences, and heresy-hunters 
were the only active church-workers whom he was 
prone to disappoint. He was misjudged and under- 
rated by a great many people whose experience of life 
had not qualified them to understand a Christian of 
his type, but inasmuch as he was amply appre- 
ciated and honored by wiser members both of the 
clergy and the laity, to be misunderstood by others 
was probably no great grief to him. At any rate, 
in his personal and official concerns—in what he said 
and whom to, in what he ate and drank and whom 
with, and in all that he did—he was usually guided by 
his own sense of duty and propriety without undue 
concern for what persons whose views he did not 
respect thought about his opinions or deportment. 
If a bishop have not wisdom, it is as well that he 
should not have courage, either. Bishop Porrer was 
full of courage, but tempered with amiability, sym- 
pathy, and discretion. Respecting himself, he re- 
spected others. “ His honors,” says the Springfield 
Republican, “ have been many, but much less than his 
services, which have been invaluable to the Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh, and of much moment to the whole 
country.” 


Correspondence 
THE WITHDRAWAL FROM CARACAS 


New York, F¥uly 13, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weelly: 

Sirn.—Referring to the editorial in your issue of 
July 11 on Castro, you say that the government has 
refrained from announcing its reasons for withdraw- 
ing our chargé and military attaché from Caracas. 

Doubtless you had not seen, when this editorial was 
written, the correspondence between Chargé Sleeper 
and Dr. Paul which preceded the former’s withdrawal 
from Caracas. Mr. Sleeper’s letter, which was printed 
in full in English and Spanish in the Constitucional 
of Caracas, contains the following paragraph: 

“ Acting under instruction from my government, it 
devolves upon me to inform your Excelleney that in 
view of the persistent refusal of the present govern- 
ment of Venezuela to give redress for the govern- 
mental action by which all American interests in this 
country have been destroyed or confiscated, or to sub- 
mit the claims of American citizens for such redress 
to arbitration, and in view of the tone and character 
of the communications received from the Venezuelan 
government, the government of the United States is 
ferced to the conclusion that the further presence in 
Caracas of diplomatic representatives of the United 
States subserves no useful purpose, and has determined 
to close its legation in this capital and place its inter- 
ests, property, and archives in Venezuela in the hands 
of the representatives of Brazil, which country has 
kindly consented to take charge thereof.” 

This statement seems to leave no doubt as to the 
reason why diplomatic relations with Venezuela have 
been broken off. It will, no doubt, strike you as 
another of the strange incidents that constantly arise 
in dealings with Venezuela that this letter was not 
cabled by. the Associated Press correspondent, and did 
not reach our own State Department until a eopy of 
if was brought by Mr. Sleeper when he returned to 
Washington last week. I am, sir, 

D. T. Prerce. 





A DISLIKE FOR MIRRORS. 
San Marcos, Texas, Fune 29, 1908 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str.—I beg to advise that [ have missed the cur- 
rent issue—the Republican Convention number — in 
some way, and must have it to keep my file complete. 

Note with delight the promised change to your old 
size. It will seem like an old friend, long Jost, found. 

[ do not agree with all you say—not by a jugful 
but, unlike some of your erstwhile readers, | have 
found the best friends to be those with whom we more 
or less often disagree. What profit can a man have 
from those who act as mirrors merely? 

Keep up the energies of THarper’s WEEKLY — let 
much of its work be good, but also let some of it 
be bad. 

IT might add that T particularly enjoy those purely 
literary editorials following your regular editorial 
section. At times they are worthy of Addison. 

“ Break up the solid South?” By all means! Then 
let’s educate all the States, so that not one will always 
be in the same column regardless. 


I am, sir, COLEMAN YOUNG. 
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IN THE INTERNATIONAL GAMES IN THE LONDON STADIUM AMERICAN ATHLETES TRIUMPHED 


WITH 1{4 2-3 POINTS AGAINST 66 J-3 POINTS FOR ENGLAND, THE NEAREST COMPETITOR 














John J. Hayes (Irish-American A. A.), Winner of the 


Marathon: Race.- Dorando, the Italian entrant, who 
was dragged over the Line exhausted, was Disqualified 


















































A. C. Gilbert (Yale), who, with E. T. Cooke, of Cornell, 
tied as Winners of the Pole Vault at 12 feet 2 inches, 
a new Olympic Record 





Harry F. Porter (Irish-American A. A.) Winner of 
the Running High Jump, with a new Olympic 
Record of 6 feet 3 inches 
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The American Team passing in Review before King Edward, 
Ralph Rose, the victorious Shot-putter, carrying the Amerfcan Flag 


London, leaves the American athletes once again 
in possession of the honors in the track and field 
events. The American tlag was the first pennant to 
le hoisted as the signal of a victory, and the final 
contest in the Stadium also resulted in the waving 
of the Stars and Stripes. : 
On July 14 the United States signalized the opening 
of the games by winning thirteen points. Flanagan 
and MeGrath took first and second in the hammer 
throw, and Sheppard won the 1500-metre run. On 
July 15 America won three points, with a second in 
the thrée-mile team race. Sheridan, Giflin, and Horr 
in the diseus (free style), and Rose and Garrels in 
the shotput, brought us fifteen points on July 16, On 
July 18, Sheridan and Horr won eight points in the 
diseus (Greek style), and Eisele one in the steeple- 
chase. Ewry opened the second week with five and 
Sheridan with one point in the standing broad jump. 
The following day Sheppard in the 800-metre run, and 


YHE end of the Olympie games at Shepherd’s Bush, 


Porter in the high jump, earried off ten points. On 
July 22, Irons and Kelly in the broad jump, Bacon 


and Hillman in the 400-metre hurdle, and Reetor in . 


the 100-metre run accumulated a total of nineteen. 
Ewry and Biller in the standing high jump, and 
Cloughan and Cartmell in the 200-metre run, took 
eight points on July 23; the following day Gilbert, 
Cook, Jacobs, and Campbell in the pole vault won 
8 2-3 points, and Hayes and Forshaw brought six more 
in the Marathon. On the last day America’got four- 
teen points taken by Smithson, Garrels, and Shaw in 
the 110-metre hurdles, and first place in the 1600- 
metres relay. Smithson broke a world’s record in the 
110-metre hurdles. These victories made the United 
States winner with a total of 114 2-3 points, with Eng- 
land second—66 1-3 points. 

The results of the games have caused much dissatis- 
faction among the foreign contestants, if one may trust 
the many despatches received on this side of the water 
criticizing “ British fair play ’” and sportsmanship. 
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F. C. Irons (Chicago A. C.), whose Running Broad Jump 
of 24 feet 6 J-2 inches was a new Olympic Record 


The ruling in the 400-metre race caused much ill 
feeling among the Americans. The judges at the 
finish broke the tape and declared the race off, al 
though they were 100 yards from the spot where the 
supposed foul occurred. 

The officials violated the functions of their office to 
assist Dorando in the Marathon race. and the Italian 
crossed the line. Dorando, though deserving great 
credit for his performance, should have been carried 
from the track and Hayes allowed to break the tape. 
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Sheppard’s Time was 4 minutes 3 2-5 seconds 








The Photograph on the Lett shows the cheering American “Rooters.” That on the Right shows 
Melvin W. Sheppard (Irish-American A. A.) winning the 1500-meter Race from Wilson ot England 
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The Athletes about to take part in the Contests saluting King Edward 
in the Royal Box by displaying the Flags of their respective Nations 
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Ray C. Ewry (N.Y. A.C.), who won the Stand- 
ing Broad Jump with 10 feet 11 1-2 inches 
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HE Snark started on her long voyage 
without a navigator. We beat out 
through the Golden Gate on April 
23, and headed for the Hawaiian 
Islands, twenty-one hundred — sea- 
miles away as the sea-gull flies. 
And the outcome was our justifica- 
tion. We arrived. And we arrived, 
furthermore, without any trouble, as 
you shall see... that is, without any trouble to 
amount to anything. To begin with, Roscoe tackled 
the navigating. He had the theory all right, but it 
was the first time he had ever applied it, as was 
evidenced by the erratie behavior of the Snark. Not 
but that the Snark was perfectly steady on the sea; 
the pranks she cut were on the chart. On a day with 
a light breeze she would make a jump on the chart 
that advertised “a wet sail and a flowing sheet,” and 
on a day when she just raced over the ocean she 
seareely changed her position on the chart. Now when 
one’s boat has logged six knots for twenty-four con- 
secutive hours it is incontestable that she has covered 
one hundred and thirty-four miles of ocean. The 
ocean was all right, and so was the patent log; as for 
the speed, one saw it with his own eyes. Therefore, 
the thing that was not all right was the figuring that 
refused to boost the Snark along over the chart. Not 
that this happened every day, but that it did happen. 
And it was perfectly proper, and no more than was to 
be expected from a first attempt at applying a theory. 

The acquisition of the knowledge of navigation has 
a strange effect on the minds of men. The average 
navigator speaks of navigation with deep respect. ‘To 
the layman, navigation is a deep and awful mystery, 
which feeling has been generated in him by the deep 








By Jack London 


that of a god. All his life Roseoe had lived on land, 
and therefore in sight of land. Being constantly in 
sight of land. with landmarks to guide him, he had 
managed, with occasional difliculties, to steer his body 
around and about the earth. Now he found himself 
on the sea, wide-stretching, bounded only by the eternal 
circle of the sky. This cirele looked always the same. 
There were no landmarks. ‘The sun rose to the east 
and set to the west, and the stars wheeled in squadrons 
through the night. But who may look at the sun or 
the stars and say, “ My place on the face of the earth 
at the present moment is four and three-quarter miles 
to the west of Jones’s Cash Store of Smithersville’” or, 
* [know where I am now, for the Little Dipper informs 
me that Boston is three miles away on the second turn- 
ing to the right?” And yet that was precisely what 
Roseoe did. That he was astounded by the achievement 
is putting it mildly. He stood in reverential awe of 
himself; he had performed a miraculous feat. The 
act of finding himself on the face of the waters became 


a holy rite, and he felt himself a superior being to the, 


rest of us who knew not this rite, and were dependent 
on him for being shepherded across the heaving and 
limitless waste, the briny highroad that connects the 
continents and whereon there are no milestones. So, 
with the sextant, he made obeisance to the sun-god, he 
consulted ancient tomes and tables of magic characters, 
muttered prayers in a strange tongue that sounded like 
Indexerrorparallazrefraction, made cabalistic signs on 
paper, added and carried one, and then, on a piece of 
holy seript called the Grail—L mean the chart—he 
placed his finger on a certain space conspicuous for its 
blankness and said, * Here we are.” When we looked 
at the blank space and asked, * And where is that?” 
he answered, in the cipher code of the higher priest- 

















The owner of the “Snark” fearning the dark secrets of navigation 


and awful respect for navigation that the layman has 
seen displayed by navigators. I have known frank, 
ingenuous, and modest young men, as open as the day, 
to learn navigation, and at once begin to betray 
secretiveness, reserve, and self-importance, as if they 
had achieved some tremendous intellectual attain- 
ment. The average navigator affects the layman as 
being a priest of some holy rite. With bated breath 
the amateur yachtsman-navigator invites one in to 
look at his chronometer. And so it was, because of 
this fictitious exaltation of value, that our friends 
suffered such apprehension at our sailing without a 
navigator. 

During the building of the Snark, Roscoe and T had 
an agreement something like this: “ Ill furnish the 
books and instruments,” I said, “ and do you study up 
navigation now. Ull be too busy earning money to 
pay for the Snark to be able to do any studying. Then, 
when we get to sea, you can teach me what you have 
learned.” Roscoe was delighted. Furthermore, Roscoe 
was as frank and ingenuous and modest as the young 
man | have described. But when we got out to sea, 
and he began to practise the holy rite while I looked 
on admiringly, a change, subtle and distinctive, marked 
his bearing. When he shot the sun at noon the glow 
of achievement wrapped him in lambent flame. When 
he went below, figured out his observation, and then 
returned on deck and announced our latitude and 
longitude, there was an authoritative ring in his voice 
that was new to all of us. But that was not the worst 
of it. He became filled with incommunicable informa- 
tion. And the more he discovered the reasons for the 
erratic jumps of the Snark over the chart, and the 
less the Snark jumped, the more incommunicable and 
holy and awful became his information. My mild 
suggestions that it was about time that I began to 
learn met with no hearty response, with no offers on 
his part to help me. He displayed not the slightest 
intention of living up to our agreement. 

Now this was not Roscoe’s fault; he could not help 
it. He had merely gone the way of all the men who 
Jearned navigation before him. By an understandable 
and forgivable confusion of values, plus a loss of 
orientation, he felt weighted by responsibility, and ex- 
perienced the possession of power that was like unto 


hood, “ 31—15—47 north, 133—5—30 west.” And we 
said, “ Oh,” and felt mighty small. 

So T ayer it was not Roscoe’s fault. He was like 
unto a god, and he carried us in the hollow of his hand 
across the blank spaces on the chart. 1 experienced 
a profound respect for Roscoe; this respect grew so 
profound that had he commanded, * Kneel down and 
worship me,” I know that I should have tlopped down 
on the deck and yvammered. But one day there came a 
still small thought to me that said: “This is not a 
god; this is Roscoe—a mere man, like yourself. What 
he has done you can do. Who taught him? Himself. 
Go you and do likewise—be your own teacher.’ And 
right there Roscoe crashed, and he was high priest of 
the Snark no longer. I invaded the sanctuary, and de- 
manded the ancient tomes and magic tables; also the 
prayer wheel—the sextant, I mean. 

And now in simple language I shall describe how I 
taught myself navigation. One whole afternoon I sat 
in the cockpit, steering with one hand and studying 
logarithms with the other. Two afternoons, two hours 
each, I studied the general theory of navigation, and 
the particular process of taking a meridian altitude. 
Then I took the sextant, worked out the index error, 
and shot the sun. The figuring from the data of this 
observation was child’s play. In the Epitome and the 
Nautical Almanac were scores of cunning tables all 
worked out by mathematicians and astronomers. It 
was like using interest tables and lightning-calculator 
tables such as you all know. The mystery was mys- 
tery no longer. I put my finger on the chart and 
announced that that was where we were. I was right. 
too, or, at least, I was as right as Roscoe, who se- 
lected a spot a quarter of a mile away from mine. 
Even he was willing to split the distance with me. 
I had exploded the mystery; and yet, such was the 
miracle of it, I was conscious of new power in me, 
and I felt the thrill and tickle of pride. And when 
Martin asked me, in the same humble and respectful 
way I had previously asked Roscoe, as to where we 
were, it was with exaltation and spiritual chest-throw- 
ing that I answered in the cipher code of the higher 
priesthood and heard Martin’s self-abasing and wor- 
shipful “Oh.” As for Charmian, | felt that in a 
new way I had proved my right to claim her; and 
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T was aware of another feeling, namely, that she was 
a most fortunate woman to have a man like me, 

1 couldn't help it. L tell it as a vindieation of 
Roseoe and all the other navigators. The poison of 
power was working ino me. | owas not as other men 

most other men; | knew what they did not 
know, the mystery of the heavens that pointed out 
tle way across the deep. And the taste of power | 
had received drove me on. 1 steered at the wheel long 
hours with one hand, and studied mystery with the 
other. By the end of the week, teaching myself, 1 
was able to do divers things. For instance, [| shot 
the North Star, at night, of course; got its altitude, 
corrected for index error, dip, ete., and found our lat 
itude. And this latitude agreed with the latitude ot 
the previous noon corrected by dead reckoning up to 
that moment. Proud’ Well, | was even prouder with 
my next miracle. Lo owas yvoing to turn in at nine 
O'clock. | worked out. the problem, self-instructed, 
and Jearned what star of the first magnitude would 
he passing the meridian around half-past eight. This 
star proved to be Alpha Crucis. [ had never heard 
of the star before. I looked it up on the star map. It 
Was one of the stars of the Southern Cross. What! 
thought I: have we been sailing with the Southern 
Cross in the sky of nights and never known it? Dolts 
that we are! Gudgeons and moles! 1 couldn't believe 
it. I went over the problem again, and verified it. 
Charmian had the wheel from eight till ten that 
evening. IT iold her to keep her eyes open and look 
due south for the Southern Cross. And when the 
stars came out, there shone the Southern Cross low 
on the horizon. Proud? No medicine-man nor high 
priest was ever prouder. Furthermore, with the pray- 
er-wheel I shot Alpha Crucis and from its altitude 
worked out our latitude And still furthermore [ 
shot the North Star, too, and it agreed with what had 
been told me by the Southern Cross. Proud’ Why. 
the language of the stars was mine, and I listened and 
heard them telling me my way over the deep. 

Proud? I was a worker of miracles. [ forgot how 
easily | had taught myself from the printed page. I 
forgot that all the work (and a tremendous work, 
too) had been dene by the master-minds before me, 
the astronomers and mathematicians, who had discos 
ered and elaborated the whole science of navigation 
and made the tables in the HLpitome. 1 remembered 
only the everlasting miracle of it—that I had listened 
to the voices of the stars and been told my place upon 
the highway of the sea. Charmian did not know, Mar 
tin did not know, Toehigi the eabin-boy did not know. 
But [ told them. IT was God's messenger. | stood be 
tween them and infinity. [ translated the high celes- 
tial speech into terms of their ordinary understanding 
We were heaven-directed, and it was | who could read 
the sign-post of the sky—I! I! I! 

I confess my ego was drunken with appreciation of 
itself. And now, in a cooler moment, [ hasten to 
blab the whole simplicity of it, to blab on Roseoe and 
the other navigators and the rest of the priesthood, 
all for fear that I may become even as they, secre 
tive, immodest, and inflated with self-esteem. And | 
want to say this now: any young fellow with or 
dinary gray matter, ordinary education, and with 
the slightest trace of the student mind ean get 
the books and charts and instruments and teach 
himself navigation. Now I must not be misunder 
stood. Seamanship is an entirely different mat 
ter. It is not learned in a day, nor in many days; it 
requires years. Also, navigating by dead reckoning 
requires long study and practice. But navigating by 
ebservations of the sun, moon, and stars, thanks to the 
astronomers and mathematicians, is child’s play. Any 
average young fellow can teach himself in a week. 
And vet again [T must not be misunderstood. IT do 
not mean to say that at the end of a week a young 
fellow could take charge of a fifteen-thousand-ton 
steamer, driving twenty knots an hour through the 
brine, racing from Jand to land, fair weather and foul, 
clear sky or cloudy, steering by degrees on the ecompass- 
eard and making landfalls with most amazing pre 
cision. But what I do mean is just this: the average 
young fellow I have described can get into a staunch 
sailboat and put out across the ocean without know 
ing anything about navigation, and at the end of the 
week he will know enough to know where he is on 
the chart. He will be able to take a meridian obser- 
vation with fair accuracy, and from that observation, 
with ten minutes of figuring, work out his latitude and 
longitude. And, carrying neither freight nor passen- 
gers, being under no press to reach his destination, he 
can jog comfortably along, and if at any time he 
doubts his own navigation and fears an imminent 
landfall, he can heave to all night and proceed in 
the morning. 

Joshua Slocum sailed around the world a few years 
ago in a thirty-seven-foot boat all by himself. [ shail 
never forget, in his narrative of the voyage, where 
he heartily indorsed the idea of young men, in sim- 
ilar small boats, making similar voyages. 1 promptly 
indorsed his idea, and so heartily that I took my wife 
along. While it certainly makes a Cook’s tour look 
like thirty cents, on top of that, and on top of the 
fun and pleasure, it is a splendid education for a 
young man—oh, not a mere education in the things 
of the world outside, of lands, and peoples, and eli- 
mates, but an education of the world inside, an edu- 
sation in one’s self, a chance to learn one’s own self, 
to get on speaking terms with one’s soul. Then there 
is the training and the disciplining of it. First, nat- 
urally, the young fellow will learn his limitations; and 
next, inevitably, he will proceed to press back those 
limitations. And he cannot escape returning from 
such a voyage a bigger and better man. And as for 
sport, it is a king’s sport, taking one’s self around 





the world, doing it with one’s own hands, depending 
on no one but one’s self, and at the end, back at the 
starting-point, contemplating with inner vision the 
planet rushing through space, and saying, “I did it: 
with my own hands I did it. I went clear around that 
whirling sphere, and I can travel alone, without any 
nurse of a sea captain to guide my steps across the 
seas. I may not fly to other stars, but of this star I 
myself am master.” 

As I write these lines T-lift my eyes and look sea- 
ward, To am on the beach of Waikiki on the island 
of Oahu. Far in the azure sky the trade-wind clouds 
drift low over the blue-green turquoise of the deep 
sea. Nearer, the sea is emerald and light” olive 
sreen, Then comes the reef, where the water is all 
slaty purple flecked with red, Still nearer are brighter 
vreens and tans Iving in alternate stripes and show- 
ing where sand-beds lie between the living coral banks. 
Through and over and out of these wonderful colors 
tumbles and thunders a magnificent surf. As IL say, 
1 lift my eves to all this, and through the white crest 
of a breaker suddenly appears a dark figure, erect, 
a man-fish or a sea-god, on the very forward face of 
the erest where the top falls over and down, driving 
in toward shore, buried to his loins in smoking spray, 
eyught up by the sea and flung landward, bodily, a 
quarter of a mile. It is a Kanaka en a surf-board. 
And [| know that when [ have finished these lines 
I shall be out in that riot of color and pounding surf, 
trying to bit those breakers even as he, and failing 
us he never failed, but living life as the best of us 
may live-it. And the picture of that colored sea and 
that flying sea-god Kanaka becomes another reason 
for the young man to go west, and farther west, be- 
vond the Baths of Sunset, and still west till he ar- 
rives home again. 

But to return. Please do not think that I really 
know it all. I know only the rudiments of navigation, 
There is a vast deal vet for me to learn, On the Snark 
there is a score of fascinating books on navigation 
waiting for me. There is the danger-anvle of Lecky, 
there is the line of Sumner, which, when you know 
least of all where you are, shows most conclusively 
where you are, and where you are not. There are 
dozens and dozens of methods of finding one’s location 
on the deep, and one can work years before he masters 
it all in all its fineness. 

Even in the little we did learn there were slips that 
vecounted for the apparently antie behavior of the 
Snark, On Thursday, May 16, for instanee, the trade 
wind failed us. During the twenty-four hours that 
ended Friday at noon, by dead reckoning we had not 
sailed twenty miles. Yet here are our positions, at 
noon, for the two days, worked out from our observa- 
tions: Thursday, 20 degrees, 57 minutes, 9 seconds 
north, and 152 degrees, 40 minutes, 30 seconds west, 
and Friday, 21 degrees, 15 minutes, 33 seconds north, 
and 154 degrees, 12 minutes west. 

The difference between the two positions was some- 
thing like eighty-seven miles. Yet we knew we had not 
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travelled twenty miles. Now our figuring was all right. 
We went over it several times. What-was wrong was 
the observations we had taken. To take a correct 
observation requires practice and skill, and especially 
so on a small eraft like the Snark. The violently 
moving beat and the closeness of the observer’s eye 

















“Land ho!” from the masthead 


to the surface of the water are to blame. - A big wave 
that lifts up a mile off is liable to steal the horizon 
away. 

But in our particular case there was another per- 
turbing factor. The sun in its annual mareh north 
through the heavens was increasing its declination. 


/ 

On the nineteenth parallel of north latitude in the 
middle of May the sun is nearly overhead. The angle 
of are was between eighty-eight and eighty-nine de- 
grees. Had it been ninety degrees it would have been 
straight overhead. It was on another day that we 
learned a few things about taking the altitude of the 
almost perpendicular sun. . Roscoe started in drawing 
the sun down to the eastern horizon, and he stayed 
by that point of the compass despite the fact that the 
sun would pass the meridian to the south. 1, on the 
other hand, started in to draw the sun down to south- 
east ayd strayed away to the southwest. You see, 
we were teaching ourselves. As a result, at twenty- 
live minutes past twelve by the ship’s time I ealled 
twelve o’elock by the sun. Now this signified that we 
had changed our location on the face of the world by 
twenty-five minutes, which was equal to something 
like six degrees of longitude, or three hundred and fifty 
miles. This showed the Snark had travelled fifteen 
knots per hour for twenty-four conseeutive hours—and 
we had never noticed it! It was absurd and grotesque. 
But Roseoe, still looking east, averred that it was 
not yet twelve o'clock. He was bent on giving us a 
iwenty-knot clip. ‘Then we began to train our sextants 
rather wildly all around the horizon, and wherever 
we looked there was the sun, puzzlingly close to the 
sky-line, sometimes above it and sometimes below it. 
In one direction the sun was proclaiming morning, 
in- another direction it was proclaiming afternoon. 
The sun was all right—we knew that; therefore we 
were all wrong. And the rest of the afternoon we 
spent in the cockpit reading up the matter in the books 
and finding out what was wrong. We missed the 
observation that day, but we didn’t the next. We had 
learned. 

We learned well, better than, for a while, we thought 
we had. At the beginning of the second dog-wateh 
one evening Charmian and I sat down on the fore- 
eastle-head for a rubber of cribbage. Chancing to 
glance ahead, I saw cloud-ecapped mountains rising 
from the sea. We were rejoiced at the sight of land. 
but I was in despair over our navigation. I thought 
we had learned something, yet our position at noon, 
plus what we had run since, did not put us within a 
hundred miles of land. But there was the Jand, fad- 
ing away before our eyes in the fires of sunset. The 
Jand was all right. There was no disputing it. 
Therefore our navigation was all wrong. But it 
wasn’t. That land we saw was the summit of Halea- 
kala, the House of the Sun, the greatest extinet vol- 
cano in the world. It towered ten thousand feet above 
the sea, and it was all of a hundred miles away. We 
sailed all night at a seven-knot clip, and in the morn- 
ing the House of the Sun was still before us, and it 
took a few more hours of sailing to bring it abreast 
of us. “ That island is Maui,” we said, verifying by 
the chart. “That next island sticking out is Mo- 
lokai, where the lepers are.- And the island next to that 
is Oahu. There is Makapuu Head now. We’!l be in 
Honolulu to-morrow. Our navigation is all right.” 
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The Republican Battle Front 
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The Photograph, taken at Hot Springs, Virginia, shows, from left to right: George R. Sheldon, Treasurer of the Republican Campaign Committee; William 
H. Tatt, Republican Nominee for President; Frank R. Hitchcock, Chairman of the Republican Campaign Committee; and Postmaster-General Meyer 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


O glance at the map one would 
hardly think there was room for 
a hunt in England, so thick sprawl 
the towns, so fine and entangling 
is the net of the railways. Thirty- 
two millions of people live in a 
country that is little larger than 
the State of New York. One would 
“not be surprised to find that they 
had turned it into nothing more than a choked metro- 
politan suburb, capable at need of being traversed 
from end to end over the roofs of the houses. Where, 
one might ask, is the margin, the indispensable space, 
for a sport that demands whole square miles for its 
pursuit? It is, indeed, one of the most amazing 
facts of amazing England that hunting should not 
only exist, but should be in positive danger of being 
suffocated by its own success. Its devotees call it 
the national sport, and I do not think they are far 
wrong. The statistics in their favor are at any rate 
more than respectable. In this tiny close-packed 
island there are always in being from fifteen to 
twenty packs of staghounds, about one hundred and 
sixty-five of foxhounds, slightly over a hundred of 
harriers, fifty of beagles, and half a dozen or so of 
draghounds. That means practically that there is 
no one in England and Wales—--the above figures do 
not include Scotland and Ireland—who is not within 
walking or hacking distance of a day’s sport with 
the hounds. Stag-hunting is virtually confined to 
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the Quorn or Belvoir over all other forms of sport 
to be met with in Europe, adding thereto the re- 
mark that she did not know how good or how bad 
riding could be until she had visited the Shires. To 
hunt them properly you need a long purse and a 
superlative stud. A man with only six hunters and 
the inevitable cast-iron nag will find himself sur- 
prisingly out of it. To hunt in the Shires three 
days a week, using two horses to each meet and 
making the average allowance for the sick-list and 
resting, requires besides the nag or a motor at least 
ten or twelve hunters. Of the hundreds of men and 
the scores of women who pitch their tents in the 
Shires from November to March, many keep larger 
studs than these. The country asks more both of 
rider and mount than does Long Island, if only be- 
cause the Meadow Brook jumps are almost invari- 
ably open, while in the Shires no man knoweth until 
he is in mid-air what may lie on the other side of 
the hedge he is taking. That marks the supreme im- 
portance of having a horse that lIfas been trained in 
the district. For hunters of Irish pedigree and Eng- 
lish training, with blood amd bone and pace and a 
knowledge of the Shires, some very fancy prices are 
paid. *A_ thousand-dollar mount is an every-day 
phenomenon. One well known nobleman is_ rarely 
without a ten-thousand-dollar one in his stud, and 
when one remembers that the average life of a horse 
in the hunting-field is only five or six years, and that 
an accident may kill him in a day, one may form 
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The Salmon Hotel, a favorite Meeting-place of the Monmouthshire Hounds 


the magnificent counties of Devon and Somerset, 
where hunting of one sort or another may be had for 
nine months out of the twelve, but the chase of the 
fox obtains more or less all over England. At 
Melton Mowbray, for instance, a little village that 
is the hunting centre of ‘the Shires,” you will find 
the chance of a run with the five most famous packs 
in England brought literally every week-day from 
the beginning of November to the end of March to 
your very door. 

Geographically “the Shires” are understood to 
mean Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, and Northampton- 
shire, but in practice “hunting in the Shires” im- 
plies that you have been following one or the other 
of five packs—the Belvoir (which you will kindly 
pronounce Beaver), Cottesmore, Quorn, Mr. Fernie’s 
or the Pytchley. These are the oldest, the most fash- 
ionable, the best appointed, the most lavishly main- 
tained hunts in the kingdom, and the country they 
hunt over is held, and not by Englishmen only, to 
show some of the finest sport in the world. Nowhere 
else do you get such a combination of stout, straight- 
running foxes, high scent, difficult variegated jumps, 
such thrilling bursts, so many expert huntsmen. The 
late Empress of Austria, herself a dashing and ex- 
perienced huntswoman, gave the palm to a day with 


some notion of what the English enthusiasm for fox- 
hunting runs into. 

In the Shires, and particularly around such centres 
as Melton Mowbray, Market Harboro’, and Grantham, 
nothing is said or done or thought that has not some 
immediate reference to the great pastime. The district 
lives on hunting just as Stratford-on-Avon lives on 
Shakespeare. But the very. excellence of the Shires 
makes them to some extent untypical. If I wanted 
to convince a foreigner of the real hold of fox-hunting 
upon the English people I should take him rather to a 
small village in Sussex, high up on a swelling ridge, 
mercifully distant from railroads and not less merci- 
fully beneath the notice of the nomads who are simply 
out for a day’s hunting “on the cheap.” There, and in 
scores of villages like it, I should show him the genu- 
ine article—a small pack of fifteen or twenty couples, 
not much style, none of the overwhelming equipment 
of the Quorn or Pytchley, very little, too, of the 
physical advantages that make the Shires unsurpass- 
able, but a jolly crowd of people of all classes and on 
all sorts of mounts, who all live in the neighborhood, 
who all know one another, and who do not have to be 
taught the alphabet of the game by the M. F. H. In 
short, a pleasant, jovial family affair, that embraces 
the whole countryside and gives the signal for an in- 
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The Huntsman and Hounds of an English Hunt 


formal holiday over a radius of ten miles. So long as 
meets like these survive, so long is English fox-hunting 
sound at the core. It is they, and not the gaudier 
hunts in the Shires, that are the true backbone and 
nucleus of the sport. It is they that preserve its 
national character, and prevent it from dwindling, as 
in France and America, into a mere class pastime of 
the rich. If they cannot offer you the forty-minute 
bursts that have made the fame of Leicestershire, they 
can usually show sport good enough for any reasonable 
man, at a moderate cost, and on that basis of intimate 
local fellowship between all the members of the hunt 
and all the classes and interests affected by it without 
which fox-hunting is mere steeplechasing. 

One need not even assist at a meet to be made 
aware of the popularity of the sport. Every paper of 
any consequence maintains a staff of hunting corre 
spondents, publishes a long daily list of hunting 
engagements, and devotes to the deseription of the 
previous day’s runs almost as much space as it gives 
to Parliament. Every railway company issues special 
tickets and makes elaborate arrangements for run 
ning special trains to link London with the chief 
hunting centres. It is open to any one whose nerves 
ean stand it to breakfast in the West End, to arrive 
at a Leicestershire covert-side in time for the first 
draw, and to be whirled back again to town for 
dinner. The rents for country houses in the Shires 
are such as to stagger even a New-Yorker. I doubt 
indeed whether there ever was a time when fox 
hunting was more expensive or more indulged in or 
enjoyed a higher social esteem. Among the M. F. 
H.’s for the current year are twenty-one members of 
the peerage, eight baronets, four or five M.P.’s, 
twenty-two naval or military officers, two clergymen, 
and two ladies. The first ambition of a country 
gentleman’s son, peer or commoner, is to follow the 
hounds on a pony. His next is to be in at the death. 
His last is to be M. F. HH. as his father was before 
him. A meet on the grounds of an old country man 
sion is still the pleasantest of the many pleasant 
sights that England has to show. The hunt ball, 
the hunt point to point races, are still among the 
great events of the county, and no statesman can 
hope to enjoy quite the alfectionate popularity of the 
local “ Father of the Hunt.” The physical glories 
of England are her young boys and her old men, and 
among the latter the best are those you come across 
in the hunting-field, veterans of seventy and = over 
who are still more at home in the saddle than in an 
armchair, whose pride it is that they “have neve1 
missed an opening meet for sixty years, and whose 
reminiscences go back to the days when protection 
was and railways were not. 

No sport, indeed, could well reach farther into the 
social life of any country. [ remember as a boy that 
whenever hounds were to throw off within striking 
distance of the school [ was at, the head master 
would solemnly announce the fact after morning 
prayers, books would be thrown aside, football jer 
seys and knickers donned, and we would run our 
five or six miles to the meet and join in the hunt, to 
our own intense delight, but to the maledictory dis 
may of the M. F. H. and his whippers-in. For every 
man and woman riding to hounds there are usually 
half a dozen doing what they can to keep up with 
the fun on foot or wheels. From first to last there 
can hardly be less than forty-five thousand huntsmen 
and huntswomen in the saddle every week between 
the beginning of November and the end of March. 
In the Shires meets bring out fields that often run 
to as many as six hundred, and taking England all 
in all, the small packs of twenty couples as well as 
those of fifty, seventy, and a hundred, remembering 
that for five months there are at least a hundred 
meets a week, remembering, too, the multitudes who 
follow in traps, on foot, on bicycles, and in motors, 
and the searcely smaller multitudes of whippers-in, 
huntsmen, grooms, stable and kennel boys, earth 
stoppers, and so on, it would be difficult to prove 
the statement an exaggeration if one said that fox 
hunting in England «tively interested from a million 
to a million and a half people each season. As for 
the money that the pastime sets in circulation no 
estimate can be other than guesswork. But on any 
reckoning it must amount to many millions sterling 
a year. There are probably in the United Kingdom 
two hundred and thirty thousand hunters, that cost 
their owners originally not less than seventy or 
eighty million dollars, and that involve a yearly 
expenditure of at least forty. More than one hunt 
in the Shires spends fifty thousand dollars a year, 
and a great many spend over twenty thousand. A 
well known M. F. H. has put the cost of maintaining 
a popular pack at two thousand five hundred dollars 
a year for every hunting-day. The compensation 
funds, the wages and clothing of the horsemen and 
whippers-in, the grooms, and the kennel-men, and the 
expenditure on forage and meat for horse and hound, 
when added together make it appear probable that 
the direct outlay on fox-hunting is hardly less than 
fifty or sixty million dollars a year; while its indi- 





rect benefits to the railways, hotel-keepers, and the 
ewners of real estate must also be immense. 

With such wealth and enthusiasm, such a whole- 
some sporting and levelling spirit behind all are 
on an eguality at the covert-side, and fox-hunting is 
the most democratic of sports—the future of the 
chase would seem to be secure enough. And yet the 
end of every season brings up the old, torturing 
doubt whether, in spite of everything, fox-hunting 








may not be on the decline. Are the signs of the, 


future for or against it? Has it already, and with- 
out knowing it, passed its meridian, and is it des- 
tined to be gradually squeezed out of existence? On 
the surface, as 1 have said, such questions and the 
fears they hint at seem absurd. But fox-hunting 
has two great enemies, free trade and the railway, 
and one great rival, the pheasant, to contend with; 
and ‘nearly all the conditions under which it is carried 
on have been revolutionized in the last fifty years. 
Half a century ago there was no barbed wire and very 
few railways. ‘The members of a hunt were mostly 
near neighbors, and interested as landlords or tenants 
in the soil. Every one knew every one else. The 
farmers were well-to-do and hunted themselves. The 
intruding free-lance, appearing from Heaven knows 
where, and disappearing into equally recondite recesses 
when the day’s run is over, was unknown. The game- 
preserver had not vet arisen to prefer the pheasant to 
the fox. The fields, except on very rare occasions, were 
smaller, more manageable, more sportsmanlike, and 
rode to hunt. Moreover, in those blissful days, the old 
semi-feudal respect for the squirearchy still held its 
own. Farmers, whether they joined in the sport them- 
selves or not, never thought of ob jecting to having 
their fields ridden over. The hunt. had a compact, 
territorial basis, a neighborly exclusiveness; and 
forage and hacks, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
were purchased locally. But to-day you find that the 
farmers as a class, though their sporting instincts are 
probably as strong as ever, no longer have the same 
personal interest and participation in fox-hunting. The 
large prosperous farmer of the fifties and sixties has 
pretty well disappeared, and his place has been taken 
either by the absentee tenant who preserves, or by the 
small-holdings man who is too poor to hunt himself, 
The old ties, too, have relaxed; there is a gap in the 
old relationship; and the farmers of to-day are not 
and cannot be the backbone of the hunt as their 
predecessors were. The wiring of hedges, summonses 
for trespass, and refusal to permit hunting over cer- 
tain fields, are symptoms of the change. I do not 
mean that, taken as a whole, the English farmers 
are in any danger of setting their faces against the 
sport. The tajority of them are too well aware of 
ull the advantages they derive from it to take up an 
attitude of hostility. But in certain districts, where 
the soil is heavy and clinging, the hedges thin, and 
the yates badly hung, the damage done by the fox- 
hunter is bound to be greater than any compensation 
fund, however lavishly maintained, can provide for; 
and in these distriets you will hear a good deal of 
grumbling, and note a quite novel spirit of ill will. 
But go to another, possibly a neighboring district, 
where conditions are different, where pasture pre- 
dominates and the soil drains easily, and you are just 
as likely as not to find the farmers themselves pro- 
claiming the sport to be the salvation of the country- 
side. Much depends on local circumstances, and much 
more on the tact and personality of the individual 
M. F. H. It is not easy to generalize on such a sub- 
ject, but my impression is that while the English 
farmer, mainly for financial reasons, is a less ardent 
sportsman than his forefathers, there are few diffi- 
culties that an M. F. H. who knows the value of per- 
suasion and the folly of any appearance of coercion, 
and who will take the trouble to visit the farmers in 
his neighborhood during the spring and summer 
months, cannot smooth away. 

There is one grievance that both the farmer and 
the huntsman share in common. The railways have 
had an immense effect on hunting as on everything 
else, first, by largely adding to the number of those 
who follow the hounds, and again, by reducing the 
area within which hunting is practicable. Not only 
do they head off the fox, but they bring the suburban 
builder and speculator with them. New districts are 
opened up, houses are built, and the fox-hunter finds 
another stretch of country spoilt for his pastime. 
But this is only half the trouble. The railways 
import an entirely new class of men into the hunt- 
ing-field, townsmen for the most part, who know 
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little of hunting and less of agriculture, who do not 
reside in the district they hunt, and who are simply 
out for a day’s sport. They pay no subscriptions 
and make no donation to the upkeep of the hunt. 
They are quite unaffected by what is said or thought 
of them in a locality they only visit on hunting-days. 
They swell the fields to an uncontrollable size, spoil 
sport, and are either careless or ignorant of how 
much damage they inflict. Yet there is no way in 
which they can be prevented from joining in the run. 
One or two hunts have made a practice of “ capping ” 
these marauding free-lances. When one of them is 
espied he is approached by the hunt treasurer, and 
a donation of $10° requested from him with a pub- 
licity and a politeness that make refusal difficult. 
The stratagem has proved not ineffective in certain 
districts, but only a very few of the strongest hunts 
have had the temerity to adopt it. In time it may 
become the universal practice, for J venture to pre- 
dict that if ever a movement is agitated among the 
farmers for the extraction of a hunting rent, or if 





in the rural country somewhat the same part as that 
thrust upon the cat in a domestic household. When- 
ever anything goes wrong the blame is laid on him, 
and those for whose pleasure he is allowed to exist 
have to pay for his murderous activities. No one 
would ever accuse the English farmer of lacking in 
imagination who had once inspected a list of the crimes 
he imputes to the fox, They open what is nothing 
Jess than a new chapter in natural history, a chapter 
that Buffon himself could not have outdone. The 
treasurer of the hunt is in consequence continually 
putting his hands in his pockets, not grudgingly, but 
still with the feeling that he is: being “ done.” The com- 
pensation fund of any one of the packs in the Shires 
would average, I suppose, over five thousand dollars a 
season, some three thousand of which would go to the 
poultry account. The wire fund, to meet the ex- 
pense of taking down the barbed-wire fences at the 
beginning of each season and of replacing them at 
the end, is another large item. 

But the real enemy of the fox is the pheasant. 

















Meet of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds at Exford 


ever an epidemic of fox-trapping breaks out in the 
Shires, these unwelcome strangers will be mainly re- 
sponsible. Already they are setting the farmers’ backs 
up and taxing the maledictions of the M. F. H. to the 
utmost. Formerly, as, I have said, fields were small 
and the farmer knew all the members of the hunt per- 
sonally; they were his friends and neighbors. Nowa- 
days the M. F. H. himself is hardly acquainted with 
more than ten per cent. of the huge fields that turn 
out for a meet in the Shires. The difference is one of 
considerable moment. A farmer who will not object 
to having his land ridden over, his fences damaged, 
and his crops cut up by the local squire and parson 
and doctor—provided, of course, due compensation 1s 
made—will be violently and not unnaturally irritated 
when the depredations are the act of an absolute 
stranger. And when, as often happens, the stranger 
is a townsman, with a cockney’s contempt for the bu- 
colie way of looking at things, and a cockney’s inno- 
cence of agricultural knowledge, the sort of man who 
tramples spring wheat and leaves gates open, irritation 
quickly passes into active resentment. 

To keep the farmer in a good humor is, indeed, 
the first of the many tasks of diplomacy that devolve 
upon the M. F, H. It is done in part by appealing 
to his sporting instinets, and in part by the lene tor- 
mentum of the compensation funds. It is a rule of 
every hunt that all damage should be paid for 
promptly and liberally, and the farmers are past 
masters at extracting from the rule all the financial 
advantages it is capable of yielding. Lf a chicken is 
lost, or a dead lamb found, or if the hinge of a gate 
is broken, or a gap discovered in a fenee, in goes a 
bill to the treasurer of the hunt. The fox indeed plays 


They used to get along pretty well together in the 
old days before the big shoot was invented; but the 
modern keeper is a vulpicide by instinct and convic- 
tion, and the shooting tenant, secretly or otherwise, 
sympathizes with him. The conditions of pheasant 
shooting have been revolutionized in the last twenty 
years. In the cighties it would have been thought 
worse than unsportsmanlike had six or eight guns 
killed seven or eight hundred pheasants in a day. But 
now the battue is almost the sole diversion, and the 
man who is content to potter behind a spaniel or a 
pointer and plaster half a dozen birds as they flop up 
has all but vanished. ‘Two or three “ big shoots” are 
the present-day ideal. Moreover it is an ideal that is 
peculiarly attractive to the successful city man who 
has made his pile, knows nothing of hunting and is 
too old to learn, but who likes to give his friends a 
week’s sport at his country place. W ith reason or with- 
out, the game-preserver, or rather his keeper, is the 
sworn foe of the fox. That is one ground of complaint. 
Another is that the shooting tenant, not wishing to 
have his birds disturbed and the big shoot spoiled, 
often forbids his coverts to be drawn till Christmas, 
when the hunting season is half over. The conse- 
quence is either that the hunting area is still more 
cireumscribed or that the M. F. H. has to rent coverts 
on his own account to prevent them falling into the 
hands of the yame-preserver. All this makes the 
maintenance of a pack an increasingly expensive busi- 
ness. But expense never yet killed a sport in Eng- 
land and never will. There may be anxious times 
ahead of fox-hunting, but the chief peril that 
threatens it is not inanition, but repletion, not too 
little popularity, but too much. 
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A Meet of the Quorn Hounds, one of the most famous Packs in England, at Kirby Gate 
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The massive Buildings of the dead and forgotten City of Koh-i-Kouadja, The Central Court of the Palace of some unknown Ruler, show- 
in Eastern Persia, recently discovered after many Centuries of oblivion ing the Architectural Skill of the Builders of the dead City 





The Mobilization of England’s Greatest Armada 
































The three Divisions of the British Home Fleet assembled off Dover during the latter ‘part of July to participate in the Naval Manoeuvres. 
practice they steamed into the North Sea, under Vice-Admiral Sir F. C. Bridgeman, to oppose the attacking Channel Fleet, under Lord Charles Beresford. 


combined Fleets aggregated more than three hundred Ships of War. The “Dreadnought,” the second Vessel from the Right, is the Flag-ship of the Home Fleet 





From the London Graphic 


After a period of strategical 
The 





Beauty’s Lament 

















The democratic Instincts which have helped to endear both King Edward and Queen Alexandra to the 
British Public were recently instanced when the Queen, accompanied by Princess Victoria, the Hon. Char- 
lotte Knollys, and Sir Dighton Probyn, visited the Franco-British Exposition, and took a ride on the 


Scenic Railway. 
Keeper of His Majesty’s Privy Purse. 
the white Whiskers. 


She is seen in the Photograph seated on the Right of Sir Dighton Probyn, who is the 
Sir Dighton may be identified as the venerable Gentleman with 
The Trip cost the Privy Purse precisely One Shilling 


Highway Vacations in England 


HE gipsy is a hallowed institution in England, 
t and still survives, camping on the common lands, 

and bargaining, bartering, and fertune-telling at 
races and fairs, in spite of County Councils, Parish 
Councils, School Boards, and the miscellaneous ma- 
chinery of local government that has grown up during 
the past few decades. The gipsy cult even threatens 
to become fashionable nowadays, and caravans, not 
always of the correct Romany type, are occasionally 
seen on the English highroads. 

For several years Lord and Lady Arthur Grosvenor 
lave been the pioneers of this new amusement. They 
have spent their summers touring rustic England with 
a spick-and-span but typical Romany vardo, as the 
living-wagon is called. Caravaning has long been 
popular in England; and in place of the decrepit en- 
campment, however, with its dogs and broken-down 
nays and congeries of tinkers, poachers, and fortune- 
tellers, one may look for coroneted heads and ermine 
cloaks protruding from trim gipsy tents. 

















Lord and Lady Arthur Grosvenor harnessing up 
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Miss Ivy Close 
WHOSE IDENTITY HAS BEEN REVEALED AS THE BRITISH 
WINNER OF THE RECENT INTERNATIONAL BEAUTY CONTEST 


tion become evident in one’s morning mail. At 

least this is the opinion of Miss Ivy Close, whom 
a committee of nine English artists, after considering 
15,000 portraits, recently acclaimed as the most beau- 
tiful woman in England, surpassing the Chicago 
Tribune’s standard bearer of American pulehritude, 
Miss Marguerite Frey. The details of this international 
rivalry were published in the issue of HArpEr’s 
WEEKLY for May 9 last, with photographs of the 
contestants; but the name of the English champion 
has only recently been divulged. 

Miss Close gave utterance to several sapient  re- 
marks about that time, recommending as an aid to 
the achievement of beauty, tea, coffee, lobster, and 
cucumber for internal application, and “any nice 
handy soap” for external use. This willingness to 
divulge her secret has brought her the diurnal corre- 
spondence which she now finds a burden. 

“Tf you had raven-black hair and brown eyes, would 
you buy a dark red or a sky-blue dress?” wrote one 
beauty-seeker. “Is it really true that coal-dust is 
a good thing to clean your teeth with?” another 
anxiously asked. One lady demanded to know whether 
Miss Close believed in boiled milk taken the last thing 
at night—a test of faith to which the advocate of 
lobster and cucumber could propound no solution. 

Miss Close has also received letters of a connubial 
nature from strange gentlemen. “I am handsome and 
thoroughly domesticated,’ wrote one correspondent. 
“T would never stay at the club after one o’clock in 
the morning, do not drink, never smoke in the draw- 
ing-room,” ete.—the last word being evidently an in- 
stance of elastic currency. Another suitor was more 
original. “I am awfully busy this week,’ he wrote, 
“but all the same am frightfully keen on marrying 
you. I shall have an afternoon off on Tuesday next; 
if you have nothing better to do, don’t you think we 
might get married then?” 


Ts disadvantages of winning a beauty competi- 
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N the first day of March, 1897, three 
days before Grover Cleveland ceased 
to be President, | wrote the fol- 
lowing and sent it to him with the 
request that he would endorse it 
and let me send it for publication. 
Much that it contained would have 
been new to the people at that time. 
He replied, in a characteristic au- 
tograph letter March 4: “ My dear Friend: In a 
few hours I will cease to be President. The people 
seem to have deserted me, and 1 would advise you to 
withhold this publication. Any defence of me will only 
hurt you, and since I have done my duty as | saw it, 
1 feel that I need no defence.” I have, therefore, never 
sent the manuscript for publication, but it occurred 
to me that it might interest the readers of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 

A short time before the appearance of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s celebrated tariff message of 1887 I met Mr. 
Dorsheimer, then editor of the New York Evening 
Star, at the Ebbitt House in Washington. He had 
just read a proof of the forthcoming message, and 
feared it would bring defeat. As .Senator Cameron 
had recently told me that “no power could defeat 
Grover Cleveland but himself,’ I became alarmed, and 
ealled to see the President. With some surprise that 
1 should be so familiar with a paper that he had only 
shown to two or three persons in confidence, he admitted 
that I had been correctly informed. I begged that 
he would delay publishing his views until after his re- 
election, when he would have four years to carry them 
out. In reply he impressively said: “ Do you not think 
that what I propose to say is true? Do you not believe 
that now, while the people are stirred up and are 
studving the subject, the expression of these views 
would carry more weight than at any other time? In 
other words, that in issuing my proposed message I will 
best subserve the cause of tariff reform?’ [= an- 
swered, “Certainly, but I am afraid this message 
will defeat you.” The President looked straight into 
my eyes and said: **Do you remember my letter of 
acceptance? Do you remember that I opposed a sec- 
ond term on the ground that, human nature being 
as it is, the President would work for his re-election 
instead of the country’s good—would do. things in 
furtherance thereof that otherwise he would have left 
undone, or leave undone things he would otherwise do? 
Now you admit that if I were not a candidate for re- 
election my message would be wise and proper. The 
fact of my being a candidate does not alter it—rather 
emphasizes the importance of the message; and since 
I would therefore stultify myself by withholding it, 
the message will certainly be sent in at the appointed 
time unless some better reason is offered.” I admitted 
that I had no better reason to offer; that I was 
ashamed of myself and very proud of him, and so that 
interview ended. Later on, the right found its proper 
place, and no longer needed to defer to the expedient. 
Earnest voices were heard to say that if he had only 
issued that message in ’86 instead of ’87 he might 
have carried the election of ’88. 

I happened to be in the President’s office at another 
time, when the appointment of postmaster for a town 
in Michigan was under consideration. A delegation 
of influential citizens was advocating the nomination 
of a man on the ground that he would best subserve 
political interests. The President objected: ‘ Your 
man, I understand, is a gambler. The present incum- 
bent is an old soldier who has been in the office twenty 





“years, spending his days there from six in the morning 


until eight at night, and is, moreover, an entirely com- 
petent man.” To this the spokesman replied: * All 
that is true enough, but the appointment of this man 
is necessary to the interests of the party.’ Mr. Cleve- 
land indignantly exclaimed: * | will not hear another 
word upon the subject. | will never knowingly dis- 
place a man of good character to appoint a blackleg.” 
The delegation continuing its expostulation, the Presi- 
dent said: “I am ashamed of you,” and bowed it 
out, ° 

A former ward of Mr. Cleveland’s, a young woman 
from Buffalo, sought a position which she was emi- 
nently qualified to fill. When I brought her case be- 
fore the President he said: “I will contribute to her 
support and assist her personally in any way possible, 
but she was almost like a member of my family. I 
can therefore do nothing towards securing her a place 
on the government pay-roll.” I told him it was the 
first time I had ever known him to do anything un- 
kind; that a word from him would secure a place 
for a most deserving woman who had lost her money 
through no fault of her own. But the President was 
inflexible. A judicious use, however, of his willing 
tribute to the merits of the applicant secured her the 
position without difficulty. 

Shortly after his election to a second term, I vis- 
ited Mr. Cleveland in New York. A committee of party 
leaders called, and discussed the expected election of 
Hon. Edward Murphy as Senator. Their spokesman 
said it would do no good to oppose Murphy; that 
enough members were pledged to elect him, anyhow, 
and they wished for harmony. Mr. Cleveland replied: 
“J oppose Edward Murphy because his training has 
not qualified him for the place. 1 have told him so.” 
The visitors protested that in the interest of har- 
mony he ought to support Murphy, to which Mr. 
Cleveland rejoined, “ Under no possible circumstances 
would I favor Edward Murphy for Senator. It would 
be the wrong thing to do. We have fitter men.” 
Upon this one of the committee petulantly remarked: 
“Tf you attempt to stand above your party you will 
find yourself in the cold before you are through with 
it.” With a smile Mr. Cleveland answered: “ Yes, 
people who occupy high altitudes are often in the cold. 
As for me, I shall do right as God gives me to see the 
right, and let the consequences rest with Him. I 


Intimate Recollections of Grover Cleveland 


By A. B. Farquhar 


suppose the election of Edward Murphy is a foregone 
conclusion, but I would defeat him if it were in my 
power.” There was nothing more to be said and the 
visitors left—all except ex-Secretary Whitney, who 
had come alone and was not an advocate of Murphy's 
election. , 
It seems not to have been generally realized, but 
it is nevertheless true, that at the close of January, 
1895, the country was on the verge of financial ruin. 
The advocates of unlimited silver coinage had sue: 
ceeded in so thoroughly alarming the world that for- 
cigners were selling our securities, while gold was ex- 
ported in large quantities, all that remained being 
tightly hoarded in the banks and elsewhere. Inquiry 
among financial institutions demonstrated the impossi 
bility of floating bonds at home upon satisfactory 
terms in gold, or of otherwise getting together a sum 
ot gold soon enough and large enough to save the 
Treasury. There was not a moment to lose. 1, in 
common with every one familiar with the situation, 
was vehemently alarmed, and made a special jour- 
ney to Washington to see the President, who granted 
me a quite extended interview. I found the situation 
even more grave than L had feared. A telegram trom 
Mr. Jordan, Sub-Treasurer in New York, announced 
that at the present rate of depletion he could pro- 
tect the gold balance but forty-eight hours longer. The 
President then explained to me his plan for raising 
the money through our great banker .J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, in connection with Belmont, the agent of the 
Rothschilds, with the understanding that they should 
pay gold for bonds, and protect our gold reserve until 

















Grover Cleveland during the latter 
part of his First Term as President 


September 1, when the trade balance ought to turn 
the other way and give us imports of gold. The 
President said that they had made a very satisfactory 
offer for bonds payable in gold; that since all of our 
United States bonds would unquestionably be paid in 
gold there was no reason why we should not say so 
implicitly; that he could hardly. conceive of Congress 
refusing permission to have the contract so worded ; 
but as all things were possible with this Congress, and 
the emergency was too great to admit of risks, he had 
also secured an offer for coin bonds in case Congress 
would not permit gold bonds to be issued. In that 
case the sixteen million dollars which the country 
would lose in excess of interest must fall upon the 
two Houses of Congress, who must themselves accept 
the responsibility of the extra %4-per-cent. rate, the 
President having arranged for the gold loan at what 
was equivalent to 3 per cent. I then strongly advised 
buying not less than three hundred million dollars of 
bonds, and locking up greenbacks enough to stop the 
endless-chain withdrawals, thus permanently protect- 
ing the Treasury for years and restoring confidence. 
The President seemed quite taken with the idea, and 
discussed it at length; but while agreeing with me that 
it might be best, he feared that it would arouse too 
much opposition in Congress, which opposition might 
spread to the people. He admitted that the plan he 
had then in view would bring grave criticism, but 
that he had satisfied himself of its wisdom. He 
earnestly assured me that he proposed to protect our 
gold reserve and the financial honor of the country 
regardless of criticism; and that while he was Presi- 
dent there would be no suspension of gold payments. 

President Cleveland’s plan was carried out, and we 
all know the results: immediate improvement in busi- 
ness, and a hundred dollars saved to the people for 
every dollar of cost. The triumph was so complete 
that it was soon forgotten from how great a peril the 
country had been rescued. 

Near the end of the same year I had another ex- 
tended interview with the President upon the subject. 
As I entered the room he said: “I believe you were 
right, Mr. Farquhar. It would have been better to 
issue three hundred million dollars of bonds a year 
ago, as you proposed, although Congress would, no 
doubt, have impeached me. A loan is now again neces- 
sary.” I once more advocated a large loan. The 
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President said: “ You are right. It would be best. 
But in the temper of the people it is impracticable. | 
intend this loan shall be a popular one. The emergency 
Is not as great as it was a year ago. Our credit is 
better, and there is no question that it will be sub 
seribed on favorable terms. ‘The feeling of patriotism 
stirred up among the people by the Venezuelan epi 
sode will assist.” 

It will be noted here that the President always fa 
vored a popular loan—never intended anything else. 
New York newspapers to the contrary notwithstand 
ing. When he found that impossible, he resolutely 
availed himself of the best thing possible. During these 
interviews | was deeply impressed with his earnestness, 
patriotism, and far-seeing knowledge of the subject 
under discussion. 

The President told me that he looked upon the settle 
ment of the Chicago strike as one of the best things 
that he had been permitted to do for the country, for 
now the power of the United States to protect its 
mails and interstate commerce would never again be 
brought into question, and the settlement of that 
strike would prove of lasting service in the cause of 
law and order; that the workmen would really be 
more benefited, since none of their leaders would 
again in their own interest attempt such an outrage 
upon them as was committed in the ordering and the 
conduct of these strikes. Here was illustrated the 
profound wisdom which inspired the wonderful old 
* Federalist,” in the last of whose papers it was urged 
(in advance of actual trial) that a true government. 
so far from oppressing the people, would be the su 
preme guardian of their liberties, since it alone could 
put “restraint on local faction and insurrection, 
the real oppressor. 

The most interesting conference | ever had with the 
President was upon his Venezuelan message. It came 
upon ine as a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. b had 
been thoroughly disgusted with the jingoes in) Con 
gress, while relying upon the President to restrain 
them within bounds; and now, at first glance, it’ would 
seem that he had outjingoed the jingoes. Although 
dazed, my faith was too great to sulfer overthrow at 
a mere word. IL only said: “1 will first hear the 
truth from Mr. Cleveland's own lips.” and hastened 
to Washington. I[ found the White House closed to 
outsiders, and although it was late in the evening 
most of the cabinet were with the President. Even 
the faithful private secretary was not to be seen. 
jut attendants who knew me took in my eard, and a 
meeting was arranged for the next morning. [came 
early, passed an hour or more in reviewing the situa- 
tion, and left with the assurance that there was now 
no possible danger of war; indeed, that a great advance 
had already been made in the interest of permanent 
peace between our country and Great Britain. 

1 could see that the President trusted me fully and 
spoke with the greatest frankness. He first told me 
of his uneasiness at the course of the extremists in 
Congress and his determination to control the situa 
tion himself. His course was that of the boatman in 
a swift and dangerous current who pulls vigorously 
forward in order to make his rudder work. The helms 
man of state must sometimes run with the stream 
when he cannot steer otherwise. The President had 
formed his plan while ostensibly upon a duck-shooting 
expedition. It worked only too perfectiy. Its deviser 
had not thought it possible that Congress would go 
to such extremes in taking up with it. He reminded 
me that there had not been much alarm manifested o1 
any great change in the stock market until Congress 
began to indulge in violent talk. We took the contro- 
versy up at its beginning—the agreement of Lord Gran 
ville, the former Foreign Minister, to submit the 
matter to arbitration; Olney’s insistence that this 
agreement should be carried out, and Salisbury’s su 
percilious and patronizing letter, which the President 
at first withheld, fearing that it would inflame the 
passions of the people. He went on to say: “1 now 
hold the whole situation in my own hands. England 
will be obliged to accept arbitration. Congress will 
no longer interfere. While the commission is at 
work we will formulate pians for a permanent arbi 
tration, and there will be no more talk of war between 
the United States and England. My aetion, you see, 
has been in the interest of peace—permanent peace.” 
A figure he used in regard to the reckless charges of 
“ war-making ” was as forcible as it was practical: 
“ Mr. Farquhar, if you had been having a dispute for 
some time with a fellow manufacturer, and at last 
you should say, resolutely,‘ Now this thing has got to 
be settled and settled right, would that mean that 
you were going to cut his throat and burn his fae 
tory?” This may illustrate a controlling trait ef his 
mind, that of considering the same principles which 
constitute justice and reason in private dealings as 
precisely good enough for all public concerns. 

In an interview with the President at his country 
home in Woodly he told me emphatically that there 
was no oceasion for a war with Spain over Cuba, 
that Spain did not want a war, and sinee the island 
of Cuba could be purchased. for a good deal less than 
a war would cost, a fight over Cuba was an absurdity. 

The President has been right and Congress wrong 
in almost every difference’ that has arisen between 
them. He was essentially right in the Hawaiian mat 
ter; where he could not honorably have acted other- 
wise, and set the world a good example. He was al- 
together right in his financial policy; where he was 
the savior of his country’s honor. His original oppo- 
sition to mixing the income tax with the tariff bill, 
his vigorous advocacy of free trade in raw materials, 
his proposal to secure the needed revenue by taxing 
beer another dollar a barrel (adding, if necessary, a 
slight duty on tea, coffee, and sugar), have all been 
justified by subsequent events. 














WORRIED man of middle 

A age tiptoed into the of- 

fice of a West Side Dis- 
trict Leader. 
“ Exeuse me, boss,” he began; 

“but the cops has pinehed my 

little Dinny fer t’rowin’ a brick 

troo a winda. Sure he meant 

no harrm—jusht .a lot iv byes 
playin’ together, and thin—” 

“Sit down, Pat,—sit down— 

take it easy,” said the Leader. 

Then stepping to the door of his pri- 

é vate office, the Leader called, * Say, 
Alderman, come in here a minute, 
will you?” 

4 A brisk, bright-looking chap not 
more than thirty-five years old 
stepped into the anteroom, and tak- 
ing his hat off, said, “ Well, sir?” 

. “This is Mr. Moriarity. He lives 
in MeCabe’s election district. His 
boy was locked up to-night for 

breaking a window. Maybe he is just mischievous, or 
just getting into bad company. He will have a hear- 
ing at the Children’s Court in the morning. I wish 
you would be there and do what you can to get him 
off. If they pound him too hard they'll send him 
away, and that won’t do the lad any good. If you 
can’t do any better, give bail for his good behavior 
or have him released on probation. He’s got a good 
father and mother and a good home. Let’s try and 
save him, and have him see me to-morrow night.” 

I was in court the next morning when the Alderman 
secured the boy’s discharge. The lad will be all the 
better for the lecture he got from the District Leader 
on the dangers of bad company and street-corner. ac- 
quaintances. 

Although the assertion would contain much truth, 
it would not be the whole truth to say that the Dis- 
trict Leader preserves his political existence by his 
adroitness in administering the most skilfully organ- 
ized charity in New York. Primarily the Leader lives 
by being “in right” with the organization that rules 
the city, and thus getting his share of “ fat” con- 
tracts—not to mention other sources of gain that have 
been used at times by the unscrupulous. The Leader 
keeps control of his Assembly district only so long as 
he, dominates it absolutely. Let one election show 
that he cannot bring out the party vote at its full 
strength, and his sceptre is taken from him. Results 
count. Excuses are never listened to. 

And how does the Leader control the vote of his 
district? By being its host, its guide, friend, coun- 
sellor, servant, protector, almoner—in a word, by be- 
ing the Little Father of his people. Long ago the 
shrewd Leader recognized the fact that he who pays 
money for a man’s vote is uncertain as to the delivery 
of the goods purchased and is certain to be despised 
by the man forever after. Whereas the politician who 
finds work for the unemployed, and food and rent for 
his family until pay day comes, is sure of that man’s 
gratitude. He need not worry about how the man 
will vote. By assiduously attending to the business 
of all his needy people three hundred and sixty-five 
days a year, the District Leader retains their grati- 
tude, which expresses itself in votes, and thereby he 
keeps his lucrative position. In other words, he has 
organized gratitude into a rich asset. If we may con- 
sider the ordinary spontaneous altruist as an amateur 
philanthropist, surely the District Leader is the pro- 
fessional philanthropist, and in the doing of kindness, 
as in all other sorts of art and science, the professional 
is far more effective than the amateur. One great 
factor of the superiority is that the District Leader 
lives in close touch with his people. He does not pay 
one penny to a corps of investigators nor to the dis- 
tributors of his bounty. Every dollar spent brings a 
direct result in gratitude. But, far above and beyond 
mere money, the District Leader gives his time, his 
interest, his skill, his sympathy, his very self, to his 
people. The amount of genuine good done quietly, 
often secretly, by the District Leaders of a city like 
New York is inestimable. Without their aid in such 
years as this, the charity organizations would be help- 
less to meet the situation, and the toll of death and 
suffering would be immeasurably greater than it is. 

The District Leader does not stoop or condescend to 
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his people. In the first place, any attempt at conde- 
scension would be instantly fatal to his leadership, 
and, secondly, he is usually a native of the district, 
a lifelong resident needing no introduction, and is 
known as “ Tim,” “Tom,” “ Charley,” or “ Johnny ” 
to most of the people in it. He is of their own flesh 
and blood, their own chosen king—Koenig, man-who- 
‘an, or able-man, as Carlyle has it—and they them- 
selves, aided by his adroit suggestion, have raised him 
on their devoted shoulders to rule over them. No 
Japanese clan in the most zealous days of feudalism 
was ever more devoted to its daimio than are the dis- 
trict people to their chosen overlord, 

New York, especially the thickly settled East Side 
of the city, is the most populous and cosmopolitan 
region in the world. To lead the polyglot voters of 
this region successfully requires a man of many quali- 
ties: one who is not afraid of long hours and hard 
work, equipped with an enormous store of physical 
stamina. He must be a good executive; kind but firm 
in his requirements of those he leads; charitable to 
a fault; a good judge of human nature; must be able 
to suffer ingratitude with a smile, and remain always 
master of his emotions, even when resentful toward 
the ingrate or political foe. Above all, a Leader must 
he temperate. No drunkard is allowed to be a Leader. 
Nor may one be boss in whose private life there is any 
shameful chapter. A charge of “ grafting” may ruin 
a District Leader; a breath of domestie seandal will 
surely ruin him. East-Siders still remember a power- 
ful chief who was driven from power to financial ruin 
and early death by a fraudulent divorce, 

No Leaders in the great city have a firmer, surer 
grasp on the loyalty of their constituents than the 
Tammany Hall chieftains of the Kast Side. They are 
a hardy and picturesque group, not one of them in 
polities for his health; and yet each one truly repre- 
sents his people, while vividly realizing the royal leg- 
end * Ich dien.” 

How does a Leader retain his grasp? The methods 
employed are the same in all political parties. After 
a man becomes a Leader he is required to be at his 
headquarters every night in the week. He must be 
ready and willing to listen to every one who has any- 
thing to tell him; to advise, counsel, and help. He 
has as chief lieutenant usually the Alderman, Assem- 
blyman, or Congressman of the district; in addition 
he has his election district captains, who are often 
consulted as to a constituent asking favors; for these 
men are supposed to keep in constant touch with 
every man, woman, and child in their section of the 
Leader’s bailiwick, and it is generally from the elec- 
tion captains that the Leader is chosen. Should the 
“boss” be compelled to absent himself for a night, 
one of his lieutenants is left in charge. 

For every kind of material need in every season of 
the year the District Leader has found an effective 
and often picturesque means of supply. In early sum- 
mer he organizes May parties and picnics for the wom- 
en and children. Besides the entertainment, the fresh 
air, and good food that go with these outings there is 
always a supply of clothing and shoes for the more 
needy. The men have their outings in clambakes or 
chowder parties, and the aged and the sick are sent to 
seaside or mountain. Ice and milk are distributed to 
homes in which they are otherwise unattainable luxu- 
ries, and in a score of other ways the problem of 
living is helped to solution for the unfortunate or in- 
competent. 

Every District Leader, whatever his politics, in the 





metropolis, and in other cities too, is doing all he 
can to give a helping hand to the unfortunate; and 
Democrat and Republican co-operate fully. We find 
these men hunting work for the unemployed. If there 
is a manufacturing enterprise in the district, the 
Leader is on the “job,” asking the employer to let 
him know when he wants help, so that the residents 
of the district may get the benefit of it. In return 
the District Leader extends favors to the manufacturer. 

But what favor would a rich manufacturer ask of 
a District Leader? “ Here is an instance,” was the 
reply of a Leader. “ A man who has given ‘ our.boys ’ 
work received a jury notice. ‘To spend several days 
in the court-room would mean a financial loss to him; 
so he called on us. We took the notice, and, by go- 
ing to a little trouble, were able to get him off. That 
shows how effectively these interchanges of courtesies 
work.” 

In one Assembly district there are 200,000 souls, 
among whom there are about 6000 voters, drawn from 
almost every nation on the face of the earth. Many 
of them are laborers, with large families to support, 
and when work is scarce in winter they are naturally 
hard hit. When the rent comes due and the land- 
lord is rapping at the door, they go to the Leader for 
help. They are turned over to his almoner for 
succor. 

“Here is a typical case,” said the almoner, as an 
old man came into his office at the club-house., 

“Or'd loike me rint, yer Honor,” said the old fellow. 

“How much are you short this time, Mike?” was 
asked with a smile. 

““We need nine dollars for th’ rint,” he answered: 
“an’ besides that times is hard. an’ mebbe ve could 
give us a few cints over.” 

“Can you make ten dollars do you? If you need 
more, come back later in the month. There are others, 
you know, Mike.” 

“Oi know, sor! Oi know it. 
will. Th’ missus will be tickled to deat’. 

The old fellow left with a hearty “ God bless you!” 
and the money, followed by me. His first errand was 
to the butcher shop adjoining the eclub-house, where 
he spent eighty cents for meat and vegetables. Then 
he went home. As he reached the door of his abode. 
he was met by “th’ missus.” He handed her some 
bills and his purchases. Then he walked to the corner 
saloon, and I followed. 

“Gimme tin cints’ wort’ in a flask.” 

I edged up to him and asked him to have a drink 
with me. This he did; then he went home to enjoy 
his luck with “ th’ missus.” 

When I got back to the club-house the Leader was 
with the almoner, and I related what I had seen. 

“That man is worthy,’ said the Leader. “ He 
needed nine dollars for his rent, and he had a dollar 
over. He spent eighty cents for food and ten cents for 
whiskey. Well, what of it? He has been used to that 
from childhood; times are hard, and he has had little 
of late. Is it more harm for him to take home his 
bottle of ‘ booze’ to-night when he is happy and have 
a drop with his wife than it is for Mr. Stockbroker 
who has made a ‘killing’ in Wall Street to buy an 
expensive wine supper for his friends? For mine, I 
answer ‘No.’ That old boy may get as much as a 
hundred dollars from us during a year; but let him 
get,a job, and on his first pay day he is here. If he 
an spare only a dollar, he insists that we take it 
and give him eredit for it.” 

The writer sat recently in the office of a Republican 
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He must be ready and willing to listen to every one who has anything to tell him 
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District Leader when a man came in and asked the 
hoss to let him have ten dollars to help him pay his 
rent. After some talk the man got the money and de- 
parted happy. 

“That’s the fourth to-day,” said the chieftain. 
‘IT am sure I don’t know what we will do if times 
do not improve. ‘That man has been a resident of 
my district for some years; he is willing to work, 
but I think he likes his whiskey too much to work 
steadily.” 

“Then why do you help him, especially giving him 
ten dollars in cash?” I asked. 

“Oh, that’s all right; we don’t ask why a man is 
broke. That fellow has a good wife and family, and 
knowing him as I do, I feel confident he will go home 
with the money.” 

Soon after the oflice closed the Leader asked me to 
visit the family with him. 1 did, and sure enough 
the man had taken his money home and paid the rent. 

“Are you ever deceived by these people?” I asked. 

“Well, of course, we have been; but the cases are 
very few. In the first place we know our people, and 
in the second, if they fool us once they know we'll 
find it out; so they don’t try again.” 

Yet the wisest are sometimes hoodwinked. A man 
and two women recently called at the saloon of a 
District Leader, told a sad story of the destitution 
of So-and-so’s family and the death of their baby, 
and collected three dollars from the Leader to help 
pay funeral expenses. With the money the man 
began to buy drinks for himself and his companions. 
The Leader rebelled. At the third call he went in and 
said, “Say, friends, [ didn’t give you that money 
to spend for drink. If that is what you want it for, 
yowre welcome to it; but get out quick, and don’t 
spend it here.” 

They got out. But the boss kept thinking and 
talked the case over with other leaders, with this 
result: Should any one in the district die and the 
relatives and friends not be able to bury their dead 
and they come to the Leader asking for a contribution, 
a conversation like this will follow: 

* How much will it cost to bury your dead?” 

“ About one hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“How much have you collected?” 

“ Forty dollars.” : 

“ How much do you expect to raise?” 

“Maybe a hundred or a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars.” 

“Well, then, go and get what you can, and tell 
the undertaker to see me. [| will make up the balance 
if it is not unreasonable.” 

Widows and orphans of the district always have 
first call on the sympathies and charities of the Dis- 
trict Leader and his organization, and there are hun- 
dreds of cases in which the corner grocer has a stand- 
ing order for foodstuffs to a certain amount to be de- 
livered every week, and a half ton of coal is sent as 
often as it is required. 

On the first night of a cold wave last winter the 
writer, in company with four prominent Bowery poli- 
tiecians, walked the entire length of that famous 
thoroughfare. Each man had in his pocket some 
twenty-five lodging-iouse tickets. These were given 
out promiscuously to every man who in answer to 
the question said he had no place to sleep, and if 
he were hungry he was taken into one of the cheap 
restaurants and fed at a modest cost. No other ques- 
tion was asked than, “ Have you a pad?” (Bowery 
slang for bed.) ‘ Are you hungry?” 

“ Near the Bridge a seedy man called familiarly; 

“Hello, Dan! Stake me, will ye?” 

The Leader addressed, turning and recognizing the 
speaker, said: 

“What do you want, Jack?” 

“A * pad.’ I am cold and sleepy.” 

“Are you hungry?” 

“You bet I am.” 

He was taken into a cheap restaurant and fed. He 
ate three big beef stews, with bread and butter and 
coffee. The meal cost only thirty cents, but it is safe 
to say the poor chap had not had such a banquet in 
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weeks. When he had fin- 
ished eating he was given 
a ticket and sent to bed. 
Who knows but that 
night’s work will have 
saved at least one man 
from the gutter? 

The elub-house of the 
Assembly district is of 
great benefit to the poor 
man who wants to meet 
his fellow man without 
patronizing the saloon. 
Then there are the free 
schools conducted in the 
club-houses for — those 
who want to attend anid 
fit themselves for a civil 
service position. Here 
competent instructors are 
on hand every night to 
help the ambitious ones, 
and not a few of the 
younger generation have 
got their start in life 
through them. 

The District Leader 
misses no opportunity. 
One of them, who is a 
city magistrate, was sit- 
ting recently at the 
Tombs Police Court. It 
was Sunday morning. 
An Trishman and an 
Italian were arraigned 
on charges and counter- 
charges of assault and 
battery. They had been 
‘aught fighting in the 
street. The Italian 
showed a badly discolored 
eye, while the Irishman 
had his arm bandaged. 
After listening quietly to 
all they had to say for 
and against each other, 
the magistrate asked, 
“Are you married?” 
Both replied in the af- 
firmative. “Where do 
you live?” They told 
him, and he commented 
in an undertone, “ Both 
from my district.” 

Next he read them a 
lecture on the evils of 
drink and street brawls. 
It seemed as if he was 
going to send both to 
prison, when he stopped 
short, looked at the 
Italian, and said. “The best thing I know for a 
black eye is raw beefsteak. Go home and get some, 
and put it on that lamp.” Then turning to the Irish- 
man, “I'll leave you to your wife’s mercy. Now both 
shake hands and go home. You're discharged.” 

The men shook hands sheepishly, and left the court- 
room arm in arm, while the lawyers and reporters 
within the rail joined the magistrate in a hearty 
laugh. 

A frail, sickly-looking woman, accompanied by her 
crippled child, had her husband arraigned before the 
same Leader magistrate, charging him with drunken- 
ness, cruelty to herself and child, and non-support. 
The prisoner was a powerful fellow, but after a night 
in a cell was penitent and begged for another chance. 
He was ignored by the magistrate, who asked the wife: 

“Had him arrested before?” 

“Twice, your Honor,” was the reply. 

“Was he sent away?” 

‘No, sit.” 

“Did he do any better?” 








He was taken into a cheap restaurant and fed 


“Well, after he gets out he works for a tew days 
and then it’s the same story over again.” 

“What will vou do to support the child and your 
self if I send him away this time?” 

*T have to take in washing now, and must feed 
him, too; so that I would be the gainer by his being 
away.” 

* Workhouse,” said the magistrate, sharply, to the 
prisoner, and then, speaking to the big policeman on 
the bridge, continued: “Show that woman to my 
office. IL want to talk with her.” 

When the woman eame out she was all smiles, 
while in her hand was a five-dollar bill. She told me 
that Magistrate Finn had promised to investigate the 
ease and if she were found worthy he would give her 
the same amount weekly until her husband was _ re- 
leased. 

The woman did not live in his district; but don't 
you think she advertised the gift of the Leader? 
Yet when I asked him about the case he looked me 
blandly in the eve and said he knew nothing about. it. 




















Miss Maggie Teigte 


THE NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD ENGLISH GIRL WHO HAS JUST 
SUNG THE DIFFICULT ROLE OF DEBUSSY’S “ MELISANDE” 
IN PARIS 





American and English 


= ° 
Girls in Opera 
To young women of Anglo-Saxon birth and 


training have recently achieved noteworthy suc- 

cess as opera singers abroad, in roles which are 
probably the two most difficult in the feminine reper- 
toire of the lyric stage. 

The better known of these singers is an American, 
Miss Edyth Walker, who made an enviable reputa- 
tion for herself in New York a few years ago as 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss 
Walker, originally a mezzo-soprano, mastered the 
soprano role of Briinnhilde in “ Die Walkiire” during 
her last appearances in this country; and now she has 
ascended to the summit of the Wagnerian ladder by 
essaying the part of /solde—a role which represents 
the apex of a dramatic soprano’s ambition, and 
which has tested the powers of such artists as 
Lehmann, Sucher, Ternina, Nordica, Gadski, Malten, 
and Fremstad. Miss Walker has recently been heard 
in this part in London and on the Continent, and is 
reported to have made a marked impression both by 
her singing and acting. 

An achievement of different character was that of 
Miss Maggie Teigte, a nineteen-year-old English girl, 
hitherto unknown to fame, who has just appeared at 
the Opéra Comique in Paris as Mélisande in Claude 
Debussy’s music-drama, “ Pelléas et Mélisande.” The 
noteworthy nature of Miss Teigte’s achievement is 
due to the fact that the réle of Mélisande is so 
baffling and unusual in its musical and dramatic re- 
quirements that it has been almost exclusively the 
property of another Anglo-Saxon, Miss Mary Garden, 
who “created” it at the Opéra Comique six years 
ago, and who was heard in the part last winter at 
the Manhattan Opera House, New York. Miss Teigte 
is the only singer besides Miss Garden who has ever 
attempted the réle in Paris. 
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Miss Edyth Walker 


THE AMERICAN MEZZO-SOPRANO WHO HAS RECENTLY 
BEEN HEARD ABROAD AS “ISOLDE” IN WAGNER'S 
MUSIC-DRAMA 
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BEHIND THE SCENES UNDER THE SEA 


HARD LUCK 


ES,” said Mrs. Jiggers, “1 can truth- 
fully say that | ain’t had nothin’ but 
hard luck all my life. There was Bill 
Stiggins that I was engaged to  first— 
he went to sea, and I understand he was 
et by cannibals. Then | married Hiram 
Woggs, and the Bemises’ bull tossed him up into the 
top of an apple tree, and he fell out of it and broke 
his neck. Then [ married Tom Bagby, and he _ be- 
haved so allfired bad [ had to spend ten dollars gettin’ 
divorced from him, and now I’m married to Jiggers.” 

“ Well,” said the sympathetic caller, “ there’s noth- 
ing the matter with Mr. Jiggers, is there?” 

* No,” said the unhappy woman. “ He’s as healthy 
as a two-year-old, Feeds like a growin’ boy, and ’s 
as pious as a parson. Don't seem to be no hope of 
my ever gettin’ shet of him. Im just reg'larly cut 
out to suffer.” 














ACCORDING TO HISTORY 


A WOMAN in a Western city, who belongs to a com- 
munity called the “Sisters of St. John the Baptist,” 
not long ago spent a month in a backwoods district. 

Shortly after her arrival she went to the local 
post-oflice and inquired if any letters had come for 
Sister Bernardine. The rural postmaster looked he- 
wildered. 

“Sister who?” he asked, incredulously, 


“HOW DID YOU EVER MANAGE BEFORE YOU MET ME, PAPA?” 





PREPARING AN OLD FRIEND FOR THE CLIMAX OF THE SUMMER HOTEL SEASON 


“Sister Bernardine,” repeated the lady, “a sister 
of St. John the Baptist.” 

‘] think not,” he answered, dubiously. Then, 
after some reflection, he added: 

“Say, ain’t he been dead pretty near a hundred 
years now?” 





NEED FOR HASTE 

A POPULAR Cclergyman of Toledo, Ohio, recently re- 
ceived this communication from one of his parish- 
joners: 

“This is to give you notice that me and Miss Cora 
Cook is coming to your ehurch on Saturday after- 
noon next to undergo the operation of matrimony at 
your hands. Please be prompt, as the hack is hired 
by the hour.” 


AT THE PARTY 
SIMPKINS (in crowded supper-room, to stately blonde 
with long train). “ Pardon me, madam, but you're 
standing on my ice-eream,” 


AN AWFUL EXAMPLE 


A PATHETIC illustration of the disadvantages of 
obesity is afforded by the case of a member of a 
Philadelphia band. 

“What has become of the big man who used to 
beat tlie bass drum?” 
oneed asked a_ returned 
Philadelphian of the 
leader of the band. 

“ He left us more than 
a year ago,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Good man, wasn’t 
he?” 

“ Exeellent man; but 
he got so fat that when 


PUTTING HIM 


he marched he couldn’t 
hit the drum in the 
middle.” 


RUSTIC CHIVALRY 


An attractive young 
miss of ten years got on 
a Washington street-car 
that was pretty well 
crowded. Just inside the 
door she encountered a 
lad of about the same 
age as herself, and this 
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“polite youngster immediately offered the girl his 
seat. 

Just as quickly the little girl put up her hand to 
check his movements. “I’m ever so much obliged to 
you,” she whispered, “ but you oughtn’t to offer your 
seat till you’re ready to get off, because people might 
think you’re from the country.” 


RHAPSODY ON A DOG'S INTELLIGENCE 
Dear dog, that seems to stand and gravely brood 
Upon the broad veranda of our home, 
With soulful eyes that gaze into the gloam, 
With speaking tail that registers thy mood, 
Men say thou hast no ratiocination ;— 
Methinks there is a clever imitation. 
Men say again thy kindred have no souls, 
And sin is but an attribute of man; 
Say, is it chance alone that bids thee, then, 
Choose only garden spots for digging holes? 
Why dost thou filech some fragment of the cooking 
At times when no one seemeth to be looking? 


Was there an early Adam of thy race, 
And brindled Eve, the mother of thy house, 
Who shared some purloined chicken with her spouse, 
Thus causing all thy tribe to fall from grace? 
If fleas dwelt in the garden of that Adam 
Perhaps thy sinless parents never had ‘em. 


This morn thou cam’st a-slinking through the door, 
Avoiding eyes, and some dark corner sought, 
And though no accusation filled our thought, 
Thy tail, apologetic, thumped the floor. 
Who claims thou hast no conscience argues vainly, 
For I have seen its symptoms very plainly. 


What leads thee to forsake thy board and bed 
On days that are devoted to thy bath? 
For, if it is not reason, yet it hath 
Appearance of desire to plan ahead! 
The sage who claims thy brain and soul be wizen 
Would do quite well to swap thy head for hisn. 
BuRGES JOHNSON. 





THROUGH A COURSE OF SPROUTS 


PICATORIAL LOGICS 


THE patient fisherman baited his hook for the 
fittieth time and cast his line confidently into the 
stream. 

“Catch anything?” inquired an inquisitive passer- 
by. 

‘** Nope,” replied the fisherman. 

“ Been here long?” 

* Bout five hours.” 

7 a to cateh anything?” 

“ Te Reg 

“Doesn’t look like a very good fishing stream. 
What makes you think there’s fish in it?” 

“*Cause T haven’t taken any out,” 









































THRUE GINERALSHIP 
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train northbound from 

San Francisco, as Mr. 
Jack Wilson relates, a 
group of men were talk- 
ing about  generalship. 
One of them was demon- 
strating with much elo- 
quence that Napoleon 
was the greatest general 
the world has ever seen, 
when the conversation 
was interrupted by the 
sudden incursion of a 
small, dry, and __fiery- 
eyed old man who dashed across the car. 

“Napoleon!” he cried. “ Napoleon! How did he 
compare in gineralship with Colonel James T. Mulli- 
gan? Answer me that!” 

No attention was paid to the interrupter, and the 
next man in the group went on at some length to 
extol the merits of Wellington. ‘ Not only because 
he conquered Napoleon,” he explained, “ but upon all 
the facts of his illustrious career must we acclaim 
him the greatest general in history—” 

“Wellington! Wellington!” cried the  fiery-eyed 
little man, again dashing in. “ What’d Wellington 
ever do that’d compare with Colonel James T. Mulli- 
gan, commanding the Umpty-sixth Noo Yark Volun- 
teers? Tell me, now!” 

Once more the interrupter was frozen with a glance, 
and the philosophers resumed their discussion — 

“TT feel sure,” said the third man, “that when the 
final verdict of history is written, General Grant will 
be acknowledged the greatest of all generals. Of 
course, as he lived in our own time, a true historical 
perspective has not yet been found. But as soon as 
the mists of familiarity have cleared away, 1 am sure 
all mankind will acclaim him as the winner of the 
world’s greatest battles, the most wonderful general—” 

“Grant! Grant!” cried the little man, dashing in 
once more. ‘ What’s Grant? Who was he? How'd 
he compare with Colonel James T. Mulligan for 
gineralship?” 

“In Heaven’s name,” asked all three friends, “ who 
was Colonel Mulligan, and what did he do as a 
general?” 

“Twas this,” said the little man. ‘ At the battle iv 
Bull Run the Northern throops were in full retreat. 
Gineral Stonewall Jackson rode up on a big black 
horse in front iv Colonel James T. Mulligan, com- 
manding the Umpty-sixth Noo Yark Volunteers. 
‘Colonel Mulligan,’ he says, ‘surrinder, or ye’re a 
dead man!’ An’ with that Colonel Mulligan druv his 
sword down into the ground, an’ he spat over the hilt 
iv it, an’ says he, ‘Gineral Stonewall Jackson,’ says 
he, ‘ve may go to blazes!’ An’ there’s thrue gineral- 
ship for ye!’ 


ETI | the club car of a 





WELL MEANT 


Hostess (to distinguished foreigner). “1 do hope 
you won’t find it dull here.” 

DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNER (politely). “‘ Ah, no, I 
will not find it dull. Are not you and your husband 
amusement enough ?” 


WHEN THE LIGHTS GO OUT 
Mrs. Baker. “Isn’t it odd that, according to the 
newspaper accounts, most of the people who are very 
sick seem to die during the night 7” 
Mrs. BARKER. “ The sick men my husband sits up 
with seem to drop off about 3 A.M.” 


IMPRUDENT 


In a section of Chicago whereof the majority of 
residents are Trish there recently occurred a wake 








DULL DAYS 
THE HIPPO. “ WuHat’s THE USE, ANYWAY? NOT A PRETTY GIRL IN SIGHT!” 
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SETTLING THE BOUNDARY DISPUTE 


which ended in the proverbial row. Several were 
injured, and one case of assault got into the courts. 

A doctor, who was called as one of the witnesses, 
testified among other things that the victim's skull 
was abnormally thin. 

The accused was found guilty, and after the usual 
remarks by counsel, the judge asked the prisoner 
whether he had anything to say for himself. 





AT ZOO BEACH 


“No, your Honor,’ was the response. “Only | 
should like to ask you, was that a skull for a man to 
go to a wake with?” 


THE EXPORT TRADE 

THEY were discussing the relative position of various 
countries as musical centres. 

Germany seemed to have the most votaries, much 
to the evident displeasure of one excitable Italian, who 
wished his own country to carry off the palm. 

“Italy is turning out the most musicians, and has 
always turned out the most,” he eried. 

“Ach Gott!” exclaimed a German present, “ ean you 
plame dem?” 


WAITED 

A MEMBER of the faculty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has had frequent occasion to reprove his 
eight-year-old daughter for playing with matches. 

Recently the youngster, in the exercise of her favor- 
ite diversion, succeeded in burning her hands. 

Immediately she was summoned to judgment. 
“Clara,” said the father, sternly, “I should punish 
you for your disobedience. There is, however, no need 
to in this case, for God has already punished you.” 

* Yessir,” meekly responded the child; “ but, papa, 
He let me play with the matches an awfully leng time 
nret.” 


VENIAL 


A New-Yorker visiting Paris for the first time 
became much interested in the little boys in white 
‘aps and aprons who deliver the wares of the pastry- 
cooks. 

“ Ah,” said the New-Yorker one day to one of the 
youngsters wio had brought him some cakes, “I 
suppose you get the benefit of one of these cakes 
yourself sometimes?” 

“ “ Pardon, sir, but what do you mean?” 

“You eat a cake now and then, eh?” 

“Eat them, sir? Oh, no, sir, that wouldn’t do. 
I only lick them as I come along.” 
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NERVE-CENTRE OF MODERN 


By John Kimberly Mumford 


ZAHE other day I saw in the chief 
engineer’s office of the so-called 
“Telephone Trust” a wonderful 
map—the trust’s own official 
chart of itself. This bewildering 
mass of lines, spreading from 
one end of the United States to 
the other, represents the tele- 
phone system controlled by the 
American Telephone and _ Tele- 
graph Company, the Bell organi- 
It suggests the scheme oi veins and arteries 








zation. 
by means of which Nature effects that most tran- 


scendent of her wizardries, the circulation of the 
blood. 

It must be remembered that these are only the 
lines that lead to towns and along main travelled 





highways, the fundamental courses; and from each 
junction, each terminus, each node, so to speak, run 
innumerable wires to dwellings, offices, hotels, shops, 
warehouses, railway stations, courts, lighthouses, 
churches, newspaper offices, docks,—in short, to every 
place where men and women live and labor, just as 
minute veins lead to the microscopic vesicles that 
feed the skin. 

Consider that any person on any one of these lines 
can, upon five minutes’ notice, hold speech with any 
other person on any other line at least over a range 
as wide as from New York to Omaha. There are 
times when millions, lives, and reputations hang on 
the chance of that instant of speech. 

Suppose now that at midday to-morrow, just when 
the great engine of American business is surging 
away at top tension, every wire of those millions of 
miles of wire should without an instant’s warning 
die, cease, and become responseless. What think you 
would happen to fortunes, to the great game of win 
or lose, to trade and industry, to the machinery of 
government, to social intercourse, to the public peace, 
to every form of human interest, activity, and rela- 
tionship? ; 

And yet, this telephone, counting even from its 
primitive inception, is only about thirty years old. 
It should be borne in mind also that in addition to 
the four millions of telephones in use upon the lines 
here shown there are three millions more maintained 
by independent companies in different parts of the 
country. Seven million instruments. One to every 
twelve persons in the United States. Does it oceur 
to you “that aside from its immeasurable usefulness 
this system, practically built up in the last fifteen 
years, Means much in the way of opportunity, means 
of livelihood, food, clothing, shelter, diversion, edu- 
cation, and uplitt? 


The operation of the Bell system in 1907 involved 
the employment of about 42,000 men and 50,000 
women. 

The men received in wages about $31,000,000. 

The women received in the same twelvemonth 
$17,500,000. These figures cover only the regular 
pay-roll. There was also large expenditure in wages 
to forces employed more or less transiently for con- 
struction work. : 

The approximate number of miles of wire in the 
Bell system alone, and not including the wire in 
switchboards and other apparatus, is 8,600,000. Its 
value is about $100,000,000. A great part of this 
sum also represents labor cost. 

The original cost of construction of the Bell plant 
was $492,496,000. 

All this, practically, was labor or interest on capital 
employed in bringing the raw materials up from the 
ground to their present form of working machinery. 

The number of toll connections over the system in 
1907 was 158,996,000, and of exchange connections 
5,838,100,000, a total of 5,997,096,000. 

If extent of facilities and magnitude of capital in- 
volved, if co-ordination, systematization, and astonish- 
ing utility make a trust, this is indeed a trust. And 
of all trusts, this is the one perhaps whose operations 
touch most intimately the life and occupation of every 
individual. It is the one whose service must, to be of 
any remunerative value, be most instant, most  in- 
cessant, and kept at the highest pitch of efficiency. 

I had always shared in the popular notion that the 
Bell Telephone system was a trust because it alone 
controlled the telephonic patents. I was surprised 
when a high official of the system, Mr. U. N. Bethell, 
casually said: 

“We don’t operate by virtue of patents any more. 
The patents mean very little. In fact, a great many 
of the basic patents have long ago run out. There is 
only one series that we control, known as the Pupin 
patents, for the carrying of long-distance wires under- 
ground, which is really of any present practical aid 
to us in maintaining pre-eminence.” 

“Upon what, then, do you base your operation?” 

“ Upon excellence of service; and that is about all.” 

To help maintain this vital standard of service, the 
company spent $36,626,667 in 1907 in maintenance and 
reconstruction of plant, and in five years has paid out 
for that purpose alone, from its revenue, over $147,- 
000,000. 

These are big figures. They go to show why it is 
that you can get in twenty seconds in New York city 
a telephonic connection which in dear old London, 
where the noble British government, national and 
municipal, has ridden the telephone company with 


BUSINESS 


ity 


almost prohibitive exactions 
and restrictions, would take 
fifteen or twenty minutes to 
effect. But the paying out of 
money for new wires and new 
poles and new switchboards 
will not do the business. In 
the perfection of a telephone 
service, from top to bottom, 
the personal equation is the 
thing. They call this the age 
of machinery, but rather it is 
the age of men. The person 
who talks over telephone 
wires from New York to Chicago is, for the moment, 
lessee of an equipment of immense value, but the com- 
pany as lessor is whoily at the merey of the employee. 
A single incompetent can put the whole system out 
of business. Competence, elliciency ; temperament, in- 
telligence, training; skill and ability to get first-class 
action out of the apparatus—these constitute the real 
basis on which rests the strength of the telephone com- 
pany, and there is no official of this vast corporation 
with whom that realization is not present every hour 
of the day, who is not bénding his every thought and 
energy to that end. : 

lf the “ hired man” has any longer a doubt of how 
much he means to the modern corporations, of how 
they are reaching out for him and holding opportunity 
cut to him on a platter, this story ought to go far 
toward dispelling it. 

Within the past six months this whole extraordinary 
machine—more extraordinary the more you study its 
workings, and involving a minute and everlasting de- 
tail such as no other business in the world» knows— 
has been wholly reorganized, from top to bottom, root, 
branch, and boll. To reshape such a system, reclassify 
its members, redistribute their functions, and yet 
never lose an instant’s time or an atom of efficiency 
over. all the immense territory, is a task which would 
have frightened an old-fashioned executive into heart 
failure. 

That, however, is not the interesting part of it. The 
interesting part of it is that this change was wrought 
for one purpose, and one only—to improve the service, 
to secure the most eflicient workers, to give to the 
gifted or industrious man or boy, or even the girl, 
hitherto kept down in the ranks of the employment, a 
straight, uninterrupted way by which they may travel 
most quickly to the top, along the line of their indi- 
vidual qualifications. It means newer and_ bigger 
hopes for the person of one talent. 

Most people are one-sided. Geniuses always are. 

“We found,” said the vice-president, Mr. EK. J. Hall, 
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“that there were men at the bottom, clever in a 
mechanical way, who could never hope to rise even 
as high as a local manager's job, because they lacked 
the mixing quality or the commercial faculty or some 
other of the things which were required to fit a man 
for local management under the old system. As busi- 
ness piled up, we observed that good men became 
harder and harder to find. Then we realized that we 
were neglecting a big asset, that a lot of native ability 
in the lower ranks was simply being lost because its 
upward way was blocked by faults in the organization. 

“To change all this was a big task, but we did it. 
To-day the lineman has a clear path to the general 
superintendency of plant if he has the legs to carry 
him there. The clerk can reach the highest mark in 
the business end of the establishment. He doesn’t have 
to be an Edison in order to get a commercial promo- 
tion. It is merely a recognition of the important truth 
that specialization is the rule of the hour, and it 
simplifies and facilitates the running of the entire 
business. 

“It is not alone the present need, but we foresee, as 
every big corporation foresees, the demand that the 
future is going to create and we're trying to provide 
for it in advance. There is a general scramble for ma- 
terial out of which the best men can be made. 

“ Opportunity? When I was graduated from the 
Scientific School at New Haven in 1873 I floundered 
around for two years, writing scien- 
tific articles for engineering periodi- 
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1887, twelve years later, the Western Electric Com 
pany telephoned to John Carty and asked him to come 
to New York and take charge of its cable department 
That was Opportunity knocking at his door because 
she knew he was always at home, and he opened in 
stanter and took the first train for New York. The 
job he holds to-day is the rest of the story. 

Now nothing on earth would have kept this man 
down, but let’s see what its generalizations are on the 
chance which is offered to young men to-day in the 
business of which he is master. They should command 
attention. I shall give them in his own language as 
nearly as I can recall it. Naturally, since he has 
spent his life in developing the telephone, and being 
developed by it, the telephone is to him paramount. 
Perhaps he is not far out of the way. ; 

“Inside of ten years,” he said, “ we will be talking 
across the continent. Only the first crop of repeaters 
is now in use. Of course we have come a long way 
from the clumsy instrument of early days, but we 
know that the first use of any appliance only repre- 
sents a small fraction of its final capacity. The tele 
phone, still really in its infaney, has had and will 
have vast influence politically. Personally 1 believe 
its effect is traceable in almost everything. It 
may sound ridiculous to say that Bell and his sue 
cessors were the fathers of modern commercial archi 
tecture—of the skyscraper. Hut wait a minute 
Take the Singer Building, the Flat 
iron, the Broad Exchange, the Trin 








cals and newspapers for a pittance, 
and finally hired out to do post- 
graduate shovelling at $1.50 a day 
in a factory before I could find a 
steady job at $25 a month in a 
technical business for which I had 
been educated. Before my son was 
through school three places were 
offered to him at about three times 
that salary. They didn’t come 
through pull either. That is what 
big corporations have done _ for 
young men.” 

So, while the trust is reaching 
out with one hand for the college 
graduate if is stretching the other 
to the boy in the ranks, the line- 
man, the machinist’s helper, the 




















ity, or any of the giant office build 
ings. How many messages do you 
suppose go in and out of those 
buildings every day. Suppose there 
was no telephone and every mes 
sage had to be carried by a_ per 
sonal messenger. How much room 
do you think the necessary elevators 
would leave for ollices? Such strue 
tures would be an economie impos 
sibility. The same with manufae 
turing buildings. In the old days 
the offices had to be where the plant 
was. To-day the offices are in New 
York, the business centre, and the 
plants are in New Jersey, Pennsyl 
vania, or wherever it is cheapest 
and most convenient to have them, 
and action on orders is quicker 








office boy. Under the new system 
the whole concern has been divided 


than it ever was. Phe Cudahy 


on the basis of three lines of work, E. J. Hall John J. Carty U. N. Bethell people in New York talk with their 
the traflic, the plant, and the busi- VICE-PRESIDENT AMERICAN CHIEF ENGINEER AMER- VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE outfit im Omaha every morning, 
ness department. The country is TELEPHONE AND TELE- ICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- NEW YORK TELEPHONE arranging the day’s business. 


made into divisions. Each division 
has one man at the head of traffic, 
one at the head of plant, and one in charge of the 
commercial end. Each division is subdivided until you 
get to the central office unit, which has a manager of 
operating force, a wire chief of central office equip- 
ment and all the connected lines and stations, and the 
business manager. Each man, all the way down the 
line. is amenable only to his superior in his own 
branch. The three lines of work never touch until 
they merge in the executive and board of directors. 
The central office wire chief knows his job, and he 
doesn’t have to bother with hand-shaking for new 
business or keeping books for the old. Every man is 
at his own work and rises along his own line. 

And there is no branch of the service in which 
effort is not constantly directed to the improvement 
of every unit to the highest possible degree. The 
.. hole establishment represented on the map is one big 
training-school, the sole purpose and aim of which is 
to teach every boy and girl, man and woman, more 
than he or she already knows, to the end that they 
may do better work and be fit to take better jobs. 
This reminds me of the old-time apprentice system, 
beeause, as Luke Schoolcraft used to say, “it’s so 
different.” 

“In the beginning the telephone girl had to race 
herself into condition,” so to speak: practise on the 
subscribers with her clumsy service and. her ignorance 
until she became competent. But that won't do now. 
She must’ know how before she tries to handle public 
business, and then it is only on night wires and as a 
“relief,” until she’s mistress of the job. So the com- 
pany has schools to teach her, schools with thorough 
courses in all branches of the work, with an equipment 
that is a whole telephone system in little, with per- 
sons assigned to figure as customers, make all the 
trouble they can and kick insistently. It is a season- 
ing process. All the complicated transactions of the 
switchboard, the application of the multitudinous 
rules, the distribution of unusual business to its 
proper recipients, the adjustment of ‘ trouble,” the 
proper return of fire and ambulance calls, the pre- 
seribed phraseology of replies, all of which is set down 
in printed regulations—she is drilled in them all, and 
her work is checked up as rigidly as a regent’s exami- 
nation paper. It is a system incredibly complex in its 
detail. 

Candidates are selected with care. The ideal tele- 
phone girl must have imagination. She must see with 
her mind’s eye all that is taking place in any transac- 
tion on the wires, and the girl who can’t do that will 
never get very high. In fact, this element is a vital 
one in every branch of the telephone services. It ap- 
plies to the division superintendent of plant as well 
as the man in overalls who is splicing cables and 
wiping joints down in a manhole. And even for the 
splicers there is a school, and a good one. 

Qualify, and then concentrate, is the whole gospel. 
A vice-president in one of the large constituent com- 
panies said: 

“The faculty of concentrating upon the work in 
hand is the chief secret of success in this business. 
Take even a cable foreman. We had one old Irish 
foreman who was the most perfect man in his line I 
ever saw. He had mastered the gentle art of having 
twenty men doing something at once, without having 
to drive any of them. One day when T was superin- 
tendent I was watching him work a gang of men in 
Duane Street. The president of the company passed 
by and bowed. 

“*'Tom,’ said I, ‘de you know who that was?’ 
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“* No,’ says he. 

“* That was the president,’ said I. 

“He looked over his shouider for a second and then 
got down on his job again. ‘Oh, said he, ‘I haven’t 
got any time to keep track of thim fellies!’ ” 

That was the secret of his worth. 

There is another interesting school maintained by 
the telephone companies in large cities, which they call 
the “ postgraduate scliool.” It is run for the sole pur- 
pose of taking old operators who learned the business 
some years ago and bringing them up to date. It just 
shows how the business is changing, improving, and 
growing in its requirements. In view of this increase 
in demand the salaries of operators, and in fact of 
all classes of employees, have been largely increased 
in the last few vears. The manager of a central office 
ten years ago got $20 a week. To-day that position 
commands as high as $3000 a year, but the good man 
of ten years ago can't do the work that is required in 
the same job now. The methods have changed and 
advanced, It’s a bigger thing. 

Most of the men—ninety per cent., | am assured— 
who hold the big positions in the telephone service 
began with the humblest functions and have got to the 
top by plugging. The general manager of the New 
York and New Jersey Company, which is the biggest 
of the associated companies, started as a clerk at $10 
a week. Another of the ablest men in the company 
had the modest job of Washing bottles in a drug store. 
When a telephone was installed in the drug store his 
career as component of a trust began. 

Perhaps the most luminous example of advancement 
among the men prominent in telephone operation is 
the chief engineer, John J. Carty. He has say over the 
mechanisms which the map described at the head of 
this story stands for. Here is a quiet man weighing 
about 130 pounds, swarthy, with a thin face deeply 
lined, coal-black hair just beginning to show traces of 
gray, a fine, shapely head that you would pick out in 
a public gathering anywhere and bet that it was 
crowded with brains. Add to these the jaw of a bull- 
terrier and the eye of a hawk. . When this man sits 
chewing the end of a cigar and talking like a democrat 
about the commonplaces of business life, it is hard in 
au way to realize that here is by all consent, except 
his own, the greatest telephone engineer in the world. 
To illustrate: the Japanese government, which has a 
faculty for distinguishing the real thing, sent him, in 
recognition of what he had done for Japan, and with 
that delicate tact that Western nations know not, a 
vase which money could not buy. 

In 1875 John J. Carty dropped out of the High 
School in Boston and went looking for a job. He 
wanted more schooling, but his eyes had gone back 
on him. It would be a safe wager, merely by the cut 
of this man’s jib, that what he went looking for he 
would find, and he found work, in the first telephone 
shop that ever existed in America, at $5 a week and 
nailed it, and from that instant he has never turned 
aside from it. 

“ But I didn’t make any stipulations about hours or 
increase of pay,” he said the other day. “ Any old 
job was good enough for me. All I wanted was a 
chance to work and make a living. By and by they 
put in a switchboard. The switehboard in those days 
was a joke. Half the time you couldn’t talk over 
it, but it was plain that some time it was going to be 
a big thing and I studied it pretty hard.” 

That is merely the chief engineer’s modest way of 
talking about himself. The significant fact is that in 
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“This expansion of industries 
has made work for more hands 
than can be found ready and able to do it. The 
increase in gencral business reacts upon the tele 
phone to produce increased demand, not tor more wires 
and more instruments alone, but better ones, for more 
efficiency, for perfected mechanisms and new devices 
And the men who are to furnish these, to do all this 
work—well, they simply are not and we have got to go 
to work arid make them. When I look back twenty 
five, thirty years, arfd see how boys had to place them 
selves, get a foothold and hardscrabble along, and then 
look at the field to-day, I am simply overwhelmed with 
the change. 

* Let’s see what has happened since the day of the 
big corporations began. The Western Electric Com 
pany, which is a constituent of the Telephone Com 
pany, was first to recognize the utility of college men 
as recruits in the engineering field. It began as fat 
hack as 1875 to take a tew of the best men from 
graduating classes and put them to work at $10 4 
week. They came there with evening clothes in one 
tray of the trunk and overalls in the other. We took 
nothing but the pick of the men. How is it now / 
It’s just a foot-race between corporations to see who 
will get to the college first, and the concern that’s a 
slow starter doesn’t get any men at all Princeton 
Troy, Massachusetts Teech.—we used to drift) around 
to these schools at Commencement time. Some years 
ago our man got around in April and tound that the 
General Electric and Westinghouse and others had 
been there ahead of him and cleaned the deck 

“It was no longer a question whether the graduate 
could get a job or not. Lhe question was which job 
he would condescend to take. Then 1 took to going 
around to the colleges and lecturing im the winter, to 
let them know what a nice shop we had. Finally | 
couldn't stand it any longer, and now [ let my as 
sistant do it. The history of the past five or six 
years shows the same conditions everywhere, even in 
the State universities. The graduating classes have 
been snapped up by one corporation and another long 
before Commencement day, and it is actually impos 
sible to get the requisite number of men to come in 
and Jearn our business at a salary of $15 a week 
The corporations are standing at the doors of the col 
leges with their hats in their hands, and that’s a fact 
Hunting for men for this work has given me an idea 
of what women must undergo who go looking for cooks. 

“ Now it’s the trusts that have brought this con 
dition about, and there is nothing in the world surer. 
They have put a premium on education. These same 
technical-school graduates would be powerless and 
would have as hard a time getting a start as they 
ever did if it were not for the corporation develop- 
ments that have taken place. Where would they find 
a chance, for example. under the old order of things, 
to experiment upon such a system as that?” he ex- 
claimed, with a gesture of pardonable pride at the 
big map hanging on the wall opposite. 

“While the technical schools have furnished recruits 
for certain corporations, I do not believe it has been so 
fully recognized in the midst of the general uproar 
that the corporations by a simple reactive process 
have created schools and brought higher education, 
particularly technical education, within every boy's 
reach. In my boyhood a college man was the son otf 
the village Croesus, and when he came back from col 
lege the simple townspeople stood around in admiring 
awe. To he a college man no longer carries any such 
distinction. We don’t realize what a commonplace it 
has become. The progress of industry and wealth in 
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tradesmen, thrifty 
workmen. Under the 
ancient conditions 
they couldn't have 
had these advantages, 
and their children’s 
children couldn’t have 
had them. It’s a 
great thing for them, 
but it is also a great 
thing for the country, 
to draw the young 
men of these classes 
into these lines of 
effort, because they 
are strong and fresh 
and filled with keen 
desire to rise in ac- 
complishment above 
the level of their fore- 
bears. You can see it 
when they start in. 
There’s nothing of the 
dude about’ them. 
There are no snobbish 
notions. They know 
what hard work 
means; they have 
lived with it all their 
lives and have been 
trained to understand 








Switchboard Operating Room in the Telephone Company’s Chinese Office, San Francisco 


this country has been so great that it has lifted the 
whole mass. 

“These college graduates that we take in, | have 
questioned them, and | was surprised at first to tind 
that it’s no aristocracy that we're getting nowadays 
from those places. They are the sons of carpenters, 


that it’s the lot of any 
man who arrives any- 
where, and they get 
on the job promptly, 
“They are amenable to discipline, too, and that 1s 
perhaps the greatest lesson that modern organization 
teaches—obedience to somebody, responsibility to 
somebody. It inculeates system, that they must be at 
a certain place at a certain time, that they must do a 
certain thing at a certain time, and this habit, in- 


grained in a man, increases his efficiency a hundred 
per cent. It’s a hard road to travel, but it leads up. 

* Of course under the present system a man has got 
to deliver the goods or fall back for somebody else. 
It’s efficiency that wins. In the old days, when com- 
panies were private affairs, it was all right for the 
owner to find places in the works for all his kin, 
whether they earned their pay or not. It was his 
money and he could do what he pleased with it, but 
there is no room for ornaments now, nor for relatives 
unless they work their passage and a little better. 
The officer or department head in a modern corpora- 
tion is responsible to his directors and his stockholders 
for the work of his department. To be sure, he can 
hire whom he pleases, but as a general thing it would 
be cheaper for him to give his brother-in-law a part 
of his own salary than to carry him on the pay- 
roll. 

“It is foolish to preach the doctrine that every man 
has in his hands the baton of a marshal. Every man 
hasn’t, but it’s a perfectly sound idea if properly con- 
strued. ‘From the tow-path to the White House’ you 
don’t ride in an automobile, but that teaching has 
been promulgated until it looks easy. It appeals, I 
find, to a lot of young fellows who have the wine 
appetite of ambition and the beer income of ability. 
No opportunity will ever suffice for them. Ability and 
ambition in this type are combined in such propor- 
tions that they produce neither promotion nor content- 
ment. After all, there is such a thing as humble con- 
tentment, and my notion is that there might well be 
more applicants for the position of sergeant and cor- 
poral. There are people who were born to be corporals, 
and if they should set out to make the best corporals 
in the world they would live happier and die happier— 
and incidentally they might die generals. 

“But it doesn’t make any difference how you go in, 
the trust wants to see you go up if you are able. The 
office boy in this business, particularly since the re- 
organization, can go to the top, but it’s no royal road 
and he’s got to compete first with fellows who have 
had four years of splendid training.” 























Fey chapter in the history of 
Sy tawaii has ended with the death of 

“Veil Prince David Kawananakoa, nephew of 
Ke King Kalakaua and Queen Kapiolani, 
4 and heir presumptive to the Hawaiian 
;, throne. The Prince died while on a 
visit to the mainland, and his body was brought back 
for interment in the old mausoleum beside the re- 
mains of his ancestors. The news of his death touched 
very deeply the hearts of the Hawaiians, who realize 
that the days of their sacred and beloved “ aliis ” 
(chiefs) are fast drawing to a close. 

The Prince’s body was taken at midnight to the 
palace, and there laid in state with the strange and 
impressive ceremonies of the Hawaiians. Over the 
black casket was laid the priceless yellow feather 
cloak of royalty. This cloak is made of feathers from 
a bird long extinet, only two feathers being obtain- 
able from each bird—one under each wing. It is 
supposed to have been made in imitation of those 
worn by the Spaniards who visited the Sandwich 
Islands before Captain Cook’s time, On the day 
of the funeral minute guns were fired as the long 
procession filed to the cemetery, where Queen Liliuo- 
kalani received the body. There is a tradition that 
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rain has always fallen during the burial of a chief, 
and it is true that on the day of Prince David's 
funeral a few drops did fall while the ceremony was 
in progress. a 














The fate Prince David Kawananakoa, 
Heir Presumptive to the Hawaiian Throne 
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(iii astronomers of antiquity were 
YK the Chaldeans, and it is probably 
due to them that a certain periodic- 
> itv in the return of eclipses was dis- 
covered. But eclipse expeditions are 
purely modern. If a darkening of 
the sun chanced to occur in the 
vicinity, astronomers noted the four 
* contacts,” or times when the edges 
of sun and moon impinged at beginning and end,— 
perhaps drew pictures of the “ halo” surrounding the 
black moon; but that this exquisite ring of light had 
formation, structure, significance, seems not to have 
been dreamed until well into the nineteenth century. 

The merely spectacular part of an eclipse is so im- 
pressive, so sublime in its suggestiveness of the great 
enrush of cosmic forces, that to the sensitively artistic 
soul no time spent would seem too precious, no journey 
too difficult to reach that mystic pathway of shadow, 
But when in addition actual scientific knowledge is to 
be advanced, when cameras, telescopes, spectroscopes, 
and all the companions of the astronomer on_ his 
travels attest the practical value of an eclipse, then 
indeed oceurs a wonderful conjunction of the poetic 
and scientific. And another consideration to which 
the lay members of an astronomer’s party cannot be 
eblivious, is that sense of an explorer’s joy in reaching 
strange countries to which the mere tourist would 
never think of journeying. Eclipses beckon waywardly 
so far as terrestrial localities go. 

In 1887 Professor Todd conducted an expedition to 
the inland Japanese town of Shirakawa, where we 
spent the summer at an old castle generously tendered 
to our use by the present Field-Marshal Oyama, then 
Secretary of War. Again, in 1889, the same astrono- 
mer was placed in charge of a government expedition 
to the west coast of Africa, for the December eclipse of 
that year. 

In 1896 the shadowy pathway began in Norway, 
crossed chilly Nova Zembla and Siberia and the Amur 
River region, and skirted the northern or Hokkaido 
provinces of Japan, along the coast of Yezo. There 
in Kitami provinee, bordering the Sea of Okhotsk, 
amid the hairy Ainu, aborigines of Japan, in a region 
several hundred miles farther north in the empire than 

















Toward Taguresh, outside Tripoli 


a foreign woman had before penetrated, the writer had 
the mingled joy and tragedy of witnessing a spectacle 
breathless in its magnificence, a very chaos of splendor. 
It was as if one had actually penetrated behind crea- 
tion itself, and had seen worlds evolve from star-mist 
in a riot of unspeakable color, through which the peace- 
ful corona glowed white and unmoved, its scientific 
value largely lost in the very vapors which formed the 
glory of its indescribable setting. 

Four years later, in 1900, the desert beckoned. 

For fifty-one seconds of anticipated totality we once 
more set forth to our Mecca, always a movable shrine, 
but with the corona its constant deity, alluring, com- 
manding. 

This time Tripoli would see the shadow-path, far 
down the curving African coast-line, steeped in the all 


By Mabel Loomis Tod 


but forgotten story of a misty past. And so we sailed 
until the white-domed city appeared, on the curve of 
a beautiful bay, its feet in the blue Mediterranean, its 
back to the ever-shifting, mysterious yellow sands of 
the great Sahara. 

Here, on the roof-terrace of the British Consulate- 
General, our battery of telescopes was mounted, far 
above the shouts and confusion of the narrow masonry 
cafions below; and here, by courtesy of H.M. Consul- 
General, the astronomer established his station, soon 
popularly known as the “ Royal Observatory,” while 
telescopic groves grew apace, to the daily wonderment 
of upward-gazing multitudes from lower roofs. 

Ten telescopes were set up on the Consulate terrace ; 
for, by an invention of the astronomer, automatic 
photographing of the corona brings the possibility of 
many telescopes into the field without a corresponding 
increase in the number of human assistants. All the 
apparatus was painted white, to absorb less of the 
blinding heat in which all day it basked—a spectral 
array, indeed, set to catch a shadow. All ten, too, were 


attached to one great central tube, each furnished. 


with an endless chain of photographic plates to be ex- 
posed automatically, making possible over a hundred 
pictures during the fifty-one seconds of totality. 

The principle was the same as that of the astrono- 
mer’s former inventions used in Africa and Japan, in 
which pneumatic and electrie ‘power had each been 
successfully applied; but the depth of the Consulate 
courtyard allowed the use of gravity merely, as the 
moving force, and an ingenious system of cords and 
pulleys was accurately adjusted. The cords were 
“tripped ” at the proper point for exposures by beads 
from Moslem rosaries; the weights were buckets of 
desert sand. 

Work progressed steadily, whether the “ gibleh ” 
blew, bringing a fine golden haze and turning the air 
hot and dry like a furnace, or whether the sea wind 
came in from the blue Mediterranean, making long and 
lovely days of fresh beauty to rival the rarest of re- 
membered Junes. 

Just before seven o'clock the west was apt to grow 
very yellow and magnificent, a sort of wide-spread 
radiance hinting of greater glories in reserve. The 
seventeen-domed mosque stood out whitely even in that 
city of whiteness, the sapphire Mediterranean lapped 
its dazzling beaches softly, the gleaming desert 
stretched mysteriously into dim twilight spaces, the 
quiet palms rested their heavy plumes from rustling. 

Then out from the minarets emerged the white-robed 
muezzins calling the faithful to prayer, as white as the 
towers they occupied, and almost as impassive. 

Glorified dust, whirling swallows, calls to sunset 
devotion, an azure sea, the silent desert close-creeping, 
the coolness and blossom odor—these are Tripoli. 

Skies seemed to grow constantly clearer as eclipse- 
day approached, until the important morning dawned 
as the climax of crystalline purity. 

More than two hours before the shadow reached us 
a telegram came from Georgia, announcing successful 
observations there—a veritable triumph of man’s mes- 
senger over the speed of heavenly bodies,’ the possibil- 
ity of which had been already demonstrated by Pro- 
fessor Todd in January, 1889, during the California 
eclipse. 

In just twenty-nine minutes after the Georgia obser- 
vations were made, in fourteen from Washington, came 
the prearranged cipher describing the eclipse at the 
American end of its track. Of course careful prepara- 
tion had to be made in advance for so successful an 
outcome in this country as well as England, Gibraltar, 
and Malta, and its eomplete feasibility was effectively 
demonstrated. 

When the sun was somewhat more than half covered 
by the eclipsing moon, it was no longer-painful to gaze 
abroad upon white roofs and shining sea. The quality 
of the daylight had changed. Suddenly, when the 
crescent had shrunken to a mere thread, it shortened 
from both cusps simultaneously and broke into a series 
of globules or drops of light—the “* Baily’s beads,” 
first mentioned by Halley in 1715. And then totality 
was upon us. 

Softly growing to its perfected beauty, the fair 
eorona blossomed, two long streamers below, the upper 
edge of one brilliantly shining, the rest like dull silver, 
with three equally extended rays above, an interwoven 
structure and brightly white points, the polar rays 
short and ineonspicuous—this corona glowed in fairy- 
like elusive beauty above the dreaming desert, while 
planets emerged in the cool sky, and a hush as of 
eternal waiting filled the still air. 

For twenty seconds I looked—and never did time 
fly with such amazing speed—while for thirty I 
drew the streamers witb prosaic pencil and paper. 
It was like attempting to catch the solar system 
in a bird-cage. 

A needle-shaft of returning sunlight flashed over 
the world, and once more arose that singular, in- 
variable sigh from the multitude below, as of ten- 
sion relaxed—a veritable tribute to immensity. 

But all the time gravity had been at its work, and 
more than a hundred exposures had been made dur- 
ing those fifty-one seconds, the whole mechanism so 
perfectly planned that as the final second came, the 
sand weights just touched the courtyard pavement; 
and on each plate a clear picture of the corona, with- 
out the touch of a human hand, except to. release 
the pin at the beginning for the mechanism to 
operate. 

The desert had justified its invitation. All un- 
cleanness was washed clean in its undulating sands. 
The eager morning breeze had swept the skies free 
from stain. Earth had done her share in the mighty 
spectacle. 

Silence that can be felt, dryness which singes vet 
exhilarates, loneliness beyond words, and  svothing 
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pulsating vellow sand fill the 
opalescent distances where ‘Tripoli sits enthroned. 
But it was with some misgiving that the following 
year we set forth for the other side of the world, in 
search of “the longest eclipse ever observed,” visible 


stretches of warmly 


in the jungles of Sumatra and near-by islands of 
the Dutch East Indies. For here moisture reigns su 
preme, and soft, lowering skies, and vegetation runs 
riot until the very earth bursts with lush vitality. 

On the island of Singkep, of the Lingga group, the 
The only Kure 
residents, with 
thousand 


astronomer established his station. 
peans were half a dozen Dutch 


several kampongs of Malays and two 

















Street of the Four Columns, Tripoli 


Chinese coolies, workers in the tin mines. For three 
inonths we lived a tropical island life, jraetically 
guests of the Dutch government in the bungalow of 
the manager of the mines. 

Almost wholly jungle, with one mountain nearly 
a thousand feet high, the Malay settlements on the 
island always border the sea, the single 
street parallel with the curving shore. 

Here in the heart of the steaming tropics, we 
made ready for the great day. The southern skies 
had already become familiar, vet a renewed impress 
iveness in this glittering firmament full of new suns 
recurred with each evening. Alpha and Beta Cen- 
tauri, Canopus and their brotherhood, glowed through 
the deep blue of the tropical sky, while upright on 
the meridian the Southern Cross held its mystic 
symbol with singular solemnity. 

“Government House” was at once fitted up as ob- 
serving station, and preparations went on apace, 
all the resources of the tin maatschappij being gener- 
ously placed at the astronomer’s disposal, 

Showers alternated with clear skies for weeks, but 
there were no Jong-continued rains. Far more sun 
shine than cloud prevailed. As the day approached, 
many of our English friends arrived from Singapore, 
ane hundred and seventy miles away; a Duteh gov- 
ernment steamer, the //amingo, came for the day 
with officers and friends, though chiefly to convey as 
speedily as possible the astronomer’s message of re- 
sults to the nearest cable station, at Singapore. 

A sudden shower, its attendant clouds almost. dissi 
pated by eclipse-time, still thickened the sky very 
sadly, although the partial phases were successfully 
photographed. 

From my position on the Flamingo’s bridge | 
watched the blue sea change to portentous green, the 
beaches springing into white phosphorescence, the 
mountains turning instantaneously purple against a 
coldly vellow sky. With peneil poised and paper 
ready, | watched the drifting vapors for a gleam of 
the reticent corona, while Malays in their hampongs 
ran for shelter from they knew not what, and the 
din of Chinese tom-toms began, to frighten away the 
dragon now busily engaged in devouring the friendly 
sun, 

The six minutes stretched themselves into a move- 
less eternity, in this wan, sunless land. Where were 
love and hope and memory? Quieted by some mighty 
hand into this strange, still, breathless void. All 
measureless time drew on, before returning sunlight 
brought nature to life once more. 

Although our central position had been thus partly 
clouded, the astronomer had established five or six 
subsidiary stations, on other islands, and so small 
was the area of the local shower that from one of 
these a number of good photographs of a clear corona 
were brought to him a few hours later. 

And so, from the Okhotsk to the China Sea, from 
desert to jungle, eclipses call, rich with possibility, 
and the astronomer hears and responds. 
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Land of Opportunity 


THE NERVE-CENTRE OF MODERN BUSINESS 


By John Kimberly Mumford 


HE other day I saw in the chief 
engineer’s oflice of the so-called 
“Telephone Trust” a wonderful 
map—the trust's own — official 
chart of itself. This bewildering 
mass of lines, spreading from 
one end of the United States to 
the other, represents the tele- 
phone system controlled by the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, the Bell organi- 
vation. It suggests the scheme of veins and arteries 
by means of which Nature effects that most tran- 
seendent of her wizardries, the circulation of the 
blood, 

[It must be remembered that these are only the 
lines that lead to towns and along main travelled 
highways, the fundamental courses; and from each 
junction, each terminus, each node, so to speak, run 
innumerable wires to dwellings, offices, hotels, shops, 
warehouses, railway stations, courts, lighthouses, 
churches, newspaper offices, docks,—in short, to every 
place where men and women live and labor, just as 
minute veins lead to the microscopic vesicles that 
feed the skin. 

Consider that any person on any one of these lines 
can, upon five minutes’ notice, hold speech with any 
other person on any other line at least over a range 
as wide as from New York to Omaha. There are 
times when millions, lives, and reputations hang on 
the chance of th:.t instant of speech, 

Suppose now tnat at midday to-morrow, just when 
the great engine of American business is surging 
away at top tension, every wire of those millions of 
miles of wire should without an instant’s warning 
die, cease, and become responseless. What think you 
would happen to. fortunes, to the great game of win 
or lose, to trade and industry, to the machinery of 
government. to social intercourse, to the public peace, 
to every form of human interest, activity, and rela- 
tionship? ; : 

And yet, this telephone, counting even from its 
primitive inception, is only about thirty years old. 
It should be borne in mind also that in addition to 
the four millions of telephones in use upon the lines 
here shown there are three millions more maintained 
by independent companies in different parts of the 
country. Seven million instruments. One to every 
twelve persons in the United States. Does it occur 
to you that aside from its immeasurable usefulness 
this system, practically built up in the last fifteen 
years, means much in the way of opportunity, means 
of livelihood, feod, elothing, shelter, diversion, edu- 
cation, and uplift? 








The operation of the Bell system in 1907 involved 
the employment of about 42,000 men and 50,000 
women. 

The men received in wages about $31,000,000, 

The women received in the same _ twelvemonth 
$17,500,000. These figures cover only the regular 
pay-roll. There was also large expenditure in wages 
to forces employed more or less transiently for con- 
struction work. 

The approximate number of miles of wire in the 
Bell system alone, and not including the wire in 
switchboards and other apparatus, is 8,600,000. Its 
value is about $100,000,000. A great part of this 
sum also represents labor cost. 

The original cost of construction of the Bell plant 
was $492,496,000. 

All this, practically, was labor or interest on capital 
employed in bringing the raw materials up from the 
ground to their present form of working machinery. 

The number of toll connections over the system in 
1907 was 158,996,000, and of exchange connections 
5,838,100,000, a total of 5,997,096,000. 

If extent of facilities and magnitude of capital in- 
volved, if co-ordination, systematization, and astonish- 
ing utility make a trust, this is indeed_a trust. And 
of all trusts, this is the one perhaps whose operations 
touch most intimately. the life and occupation of every 
individual. It is the one whose service must, to be of 
any remunerative value, be most instant, most in- 
cessant, and kept at the highest pitch of efficiency. 

I had always shared in the popular notion that the 
Bell Telephone system was a trust because it alone 
controlled the telephonic patents. I was surprised 
when a high official of the system, Mr. U. N. Bethell, 
casually said: 

‘We don’t operate by virtue of patents any more. 
The patents mean very little. In fact, a great many 
of the basic patents have long ago run out. There is 
only one series that we control, known as the Pupin 
patents, for the carrying of long-distance wires under- 
ground, which is really of any present practical aid 
to us in maintaining pre-eminence.” 

“Upon what, then, do you base your operation?” 

“ Upon excellence of service; and that is about all.” 

To help maintain this vital standard of service, the 
company spent $36,626,667 in 1907 in maintenance and 
reconstruction of plant, and in five years has paid out 
for that purpose alone, from its revenue, over $147,- 
000,000. 

These are big figures. They go to show why it is 
that you can get in twenty seconds in New York city 
a telephonic connection which in dear old London, 


‘where the noble British government, national and 


municipal, has ridden the telephone company with 


almost prohibitive exactions 
and restrictions, would take 
fifteen or twenty minutes to 
effect. But the paying out of 
money for new wires and new 
poles and new switehboards 
will not do the business. In 
the perfection of a telephone 
service, from top to bottom, 
the personal equation is the 
thing. They call this the age 
of machinery, but rather it is 
the age of men. The person 
who talks over telephone 
wires from New York to Chicago is, for the moment, 
lessee of an equipment of immense value, but the com- 
pany as lessor is whoily at the merey of the employee. 
A single incompetent can put the whole system out 
of business. Competence, efficiency; temperament, in- 
telligence, training; skill and ability to get first-class 
action out of the apparatus—these constitute the real 
basis on which rests the strength of the telephone com- 
pany, and there is no official of this vast corporation 
with whom that realization is not present every hour 
of the day, who is not bending his every thought and 
energy to that end. 

lf the “ hired man” has any longer a doubt of how 

much he means to the modern corporations, of how 
they are reaching out for him and holding opportunity 
cut to him on a platter, this story ought to go far 
toward dispelling it. 
_ Within the past six months this whole extraordinary 
machine—more extraordinary the more you study its 
workings, and involving a minute and everlasting de- 
tail such as no other business in the world knows— 
has been wholly reorganized, from top to bottom, root, 
branch, and boll. To reshape such a system, reclassify 
its members, redistribute their functions, and yet 
never lose an instant’s time or an atom of efficiency 
over all the immense territory, is a task which would 
have frightened an old-fashioned executive into heart 
failure. 

That, however, is not the interesting part of it. The 
interesting part of it is that this change was wrought 
for one purpose, and one only—to improve the service, 
to secure the most eflicient workers, to give to the 
gifted or industrious man or boy, or even the girl, 
hitherto kept down in the ranks of the employment, a 
straight, uninterrupted way by which they may travel 
most quickly to the top, along the line of their indi- 
vidual qualifications. It means newer and _ bigger 
hopes for the person of one talent. 

Most people are one-sided. Geniuses always are. 

“ We found,” said the vice-president, Mr. E. J. Hall, 
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“that there were men at the bottom, clever in a 
mechanical way, who could never hope to rise even 


as high as a local manager's job, because they lacked 


the mixing quality or the commercial faculty or some 
ther of the thines which were reqnired to fit a man 


for local management under the old system. As busi- 
ness piled up, we observed that good men became 


harder and harder to find. Then we realized that we 


were neglecting a big asset, that a lot of native ability 
in the lower ranks was simply being lost because its 
upward way was blocked by faults in the organization. 

“To change all this was a big task, but we did it. 
To-day the lineman has a clear path to the general 
superintendency of plant if he has the legs to carry 
him there. The clerk can reach the highest mark in 
the business end of the establishment. He doesn’t have 
to be an Edison in order to get a commercial promo- 
tion. It is merely a recognition of the important truth 
that specialization is the rule of the hour, and it 
simplifies and facilitates the running of the entire 
business. 

“It is not alone the present need, but we foresee, as 
every big corporation foresees, the demand that the 
future is going to create and we're trying to provide 
for it in advance. There is a general scramble for ma- 
terial out of which the best men can be made. 

“Opportunity? When [ was graduated from the 
Scientifie School at New Haven in 1873 I floundered 
around for two years, writing scien- 
tifie articles for engineering periodi- 
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1887, twelve years later, the Western Electric Com 
pany telephoned to John Carty and asked him to come 
to New York and take charge of its eable department. 
That was Opportunity knocking at his door because 
she knew he was always at home, and he opened in 
stanter and took the first tram for New Yor! ti 
job he holds to-day is the rest of the story. 

Now nothing on earth would have kept this man 
down, but let’s see what its generalizations are on the 
chance which is offered to young men to-day in the 


business of which he is master They should command 
attention. I shall give them in his own language as 
nearly as | cau recall it Naturally, since he has 


spent his life in developing the telephone, and being 
dleveloped by it, the telephone is to him paramount 
Perhaps he is not far out of the way 

“ Inside of ten vears,”” he said, “ we will be tatkin 
across the continent. Only the first crop of repeaters 
is now in use. Of course we have come a long way 
from the clumsy instrument of early days, but we 
know that the first use of any appliance only repre 


sents a small fraction of its final capacity. The tele 
phone, still really in its infaney, has had and will 
have vast influence politically. Personally | believe 
its effect is traceable in almost everything it 


may sound’ ridiculous to say that Bell and his sue 
cessors were the fathers of modern commercial archi 
tecture—of the skyscraper But wait a minute 
Take the Singer Building, the Flat- 
iron, the Broad Exchange, the Trin- 








“als and newspapers for a pittance, 
and finally hired out to do post- 
graduate shovelling at $1.50 a day 
in a factory before I could find a 
steady job at $25 a month in a 
technical business for which I had 
been educated. Before my son was 
through school three- places were 
offered to him at about three times 
that salary. They didn’t come 
through pull either. That is what 
big corporations have done for 
young men.” 

So, while the trust is reaching 
out with one hand for the college 
graduate it is stretching the other 
to the boy in the ranks, the line- 
man, the machinist’s helper, the 























ity, or any of the giant office build 
ings. How many messages do you 
suppose go in and out of those 
buildings every day. Suppose there 
was no telephone and every mes 
sage had to be earried by a_ per 
sonal messenger. How much room 
do you think the necessary elevators 
would leave for offices? Sueh struc 
tures would be an economic impos- 
sibility. The same with manufac 
turing buildings. In the old days 
the offices had to be where the plant 
was. To-day the offices are in New 
York, the business centre, and the 
plants are in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, or wherever it is cheapest 
and most convenient to have them, 
and action on orders is quicker 








office boy. Under the new system 
the whole concern has been divided 


than it ever was. The Cudahy 


on the basis of three lines of work, E. J. Hall John J. Carty U. N. Bethell people in New York talk with their 
the traffic, the plant, and the busi- VICE-PRESIDENT AMERICAN CHIEF ENGINEER AMER- VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE outfit in Omaha every morning, 
ness department. The country is TELEPHONE AND _ TELE- ICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- NEW YORK TELEPHONE arranging the day’s business. 

made into divisions. Each division GRAPH COMPANY GRAPH COMPANY COMPANY “This expansion of industries 


has one man at the head of traffic, 
one at the head of plant, and one in charge of the 
commercial end. Each division is subdivided until you 
get to the central office unit, which has a manager of 
operating force, a wire chief of central office equip- 
ment and all the connected lines and stations, and the 
business manager. Each man, all the way down the 
line, is amenable only to his superior in his own 
branch. The three lines of work never touch until 
they merge in. the executive and board of directors. 
The central office wire chief knows his job, and he 
doesn’t have to bother with hand-shaking for new 
business or keeping books for the old. Every man is 
at his own work and rises along his own line. 

And there is no branch of the service in which 
effort is not constantly directed to the improvement 
of every unit to the highest possible degree. The 
whole establishment represented on the map is one big 
training-school, the sole purpose and aim of which is 
to teach every boy and girl, man and woman, more 
than he or she already knows, to the end that they 
may do better work and be fit to take better jobs. 
This reminds me of the old-time apprentice system, 
because, as Luke Schooleraft used to say, “it’s so 
different.” 

“In the beginning the telephone girl had to race 
herself into condition,’ so to speak: practise on the 
subscribers with her clumsy service and her ignorance 
until she became competent. But that won’t do now. 
She must know how before she tries to handle public 
business, and then it is only on night wires and as a 
“relief,” until she’s mistress of the job. So the com- 
pany has schools to teach her, schools with thorough 
courses in all branches of the work, with an equipment 
that is a whole telephone system in little, with per- 
sons assigned to figure as customers, make all the 
trouble they can and kick insistently. It is a season- 
ing process. All the complicated transactions of the 
switchboard, the application of the multitudinous 
rules, the distribution of unusual business to its 
proper recipients, the adjustment of ‘ trouble,” the 
proper return of fire and ambulance calls, the _pre- 
scribed phraseology of replies, all of which is set down 
in printed regulations—she is drilled in them all, and 
lier work is checked up as rigidly as a regent’s exami- 
nation paper. It is a system incredibly complex in its 
detail. 

Candidates are selected with care. The ideal tele- 
phone girl must have imagination. She must see with 
her mind’s eye all that is taking place in any transac- 
tion on the wires, and the girl who can’t do that will 
never get very high. In fact, this element is a vital 
one in every branch of the telephone services. It ap- 
plies to the division superintendent of plant as well 
as the man in overalls who is splicing cables and 
wiping joints down in a manhole. And even for the 
splicers there is a school, and a good one. 

Qualify, and then concentrate, is the whole gospel. 
A vice-president in one of the large constituent com- 
panies said: 

“The faculty of concentrating upon the work in 
hand is the chief secret of success in this business. 
Take even a cable foreman. We had one old Trish 
foreman who was the most perfect man in his line [ 
ever saw. He had mastered the gentle art of having 
twenty men doing something at once, without having 
to drive any of them. One day when [I was superin- 
tendent I was watching him work a gang of men in 
Duane Street. The president of the company passed 
by and bowed. 

“* Tom,’ said I, ‘do you know who that was?’ 








“* No,’ says he. 

“* That was the president,’ said I. 

“ He looked over his shoulder for a second and then 
got down on his job again. * Oh,’ said he, ‘I haven’t 
got any time to keep track of thim fellies!’ ” 

That was the secret of his worth. 

There is another interesting school maintained by 
the telephone companies in large cities, which they call 
the ‘‘ postgraduate school.” It is run for the sole pur- 
pose of taking old operators who learned the business 
some years ago and bringing them up to date. It just 
shows how the business is changing, improving, and 
growing in its requirements. In view of this increase 
in demand the salaries of operators, and in fact of 
all classes of employees, have been largely increased 
in the last few years. The manager of a central office 
ten years ago got $20 a week. To-day that position 
commands as high as $3000 a year, but the good man 
of ten years ago can't do the work that is required in 
the same job now. The methods have changed and 
advanced. It’s a bigger thing. 

Most of the men—ninety per cent., I am assured— 
who hold the big positions in the telephone service 
began with the humblest functions and have got to the 
top by plugging. The general manager of the New 
York and New Jersey Company, which is the biggest 
of the associated companies, started as a clerk at $10 
a week. Another of the ablest men in the company 
had the modest job of washing bottles in a drug store. 
When a telephone was installed in the drug store his 
career as component of a trust began. 

Perhaps the most luminous example of advancement 
among the men prominent in telephone operation is 
the chief engineer, John J. Carty. He has say over the 
mechanisms which the map described at the head of 
this story stands for. Here is a quiet man weighing 
about 130 pounds, swarthy, with a thin face deeply 
lined, coal-black hair just beginning to show traces of 
gray, a fine, shapely head that you would pick out in 
a public gathering anywhere and bet that it was 
crowded with brains. Add to these the jaw of a bull- 
terrier and the eye of a hawk. When this man sits 
chewing the end of a cigar and talking like a democrat 
about the commonplaces of business life, it is hard in 
a way to realize that here is by all consent, except 
his own, the greatest telephone engineer in the world. 
To illustrate: the Japanese government, which has a 
faculty for distinguishing the real thing, sent him, in 
recognition of what he had done for Japan, and with 
that delicate tact that Western nations know not, a 
vase which money could not buy. 

In 1875 John J. Carty-dropped out of the High 
School in Boston and went looking for a job. He 
wanted more schooling, but his eyes had gone back 
on him. It would be a safe wager, merely by the cut 
of this man’s jib, that what he went looking for he 
would find, and he found work, in the first telephone 
shop that ever existed in America, at $5 a week and 
nailed it, and from that instant he has never turned 
aside from it. 

“ But I didn’t make any stipulations about hours or 
increase of pay,” he said the other day. “ Any old 
job was good enough for me. All I wanted was a 
chance to work and make a living. By and by they 
put in a switchboard. The switchboard in those days 
was a joke. Half the time you couldn’t talk over 
it, but it was plain that some time it was going to be 
a big thing and I studied it pretty hard.” 

That is merely the chief engineer’s modest way of 
talking about himself. The significant fact is that in 
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has. made work for- more hands 
than can be found ready and able to do it. The 
increase in gencral business reacts upon the tele- 
phone to produce increased demand, not for more wires 
and more instruments alone, but better ones, for more 
efficiency, for perfected mechanisms and new devices. 
And the men who are to furnish these, to do all this 
work—well, they simply are not and we have got to go 
to work and make them. When I look back twenty 
five, thirty years, and see how boys had to place them 
selves, get a foothold and hardscrabble along, and then 
look at the field to-day, I am simply overwhelmed with 
the change. 

“ Let’s see what has happened since the day of the 
big corporations began. The Western Electric Com 
pany, which is a constituent of the Telephone Com 
pany, was first to recognize the utility of college men 
as recruits in the engineering field. It began as far 
hack as 1875 to take a tew of the best men from 
graduating classes and put them to work at $10 a 
week. They came there with evening clothes in one 
tray of the trunk and overalls in the other. We took 
nothing but the pick of the men. How is it now? 
It’s just a foot-race between corporations to see who 
will get to the college first, and the concern that’s a 
slow starter doesn’t get any men at all. Princeton, 
Troy, Massachusetts Tech.—we used to drift: around 
to these schools at Commencement time. Some years 
ago our man got around in April and tound that the 
General Electric and Westinghouse and others had 
been there ahead of him and cleaned the deck. 

“It was no longer a question whether the graduate 
could get a job or not. fhe question was which job 
he would condescend to take. Then 1 took to going 
around to the colleges and lecturing in the winter, to 
let them know what a nice shop we had. Finally | 
couldn’t stand it any longer, and now [| let my as- 
sistant do it. The history of the past tive or six 
years shows the same conditions everywhere, even in 
the State universities. The graduating classes have 
been snapped up by one corporation and another long 
before Commencement day, and it is actually impos 
sible to get the requisite number of men to come in 
and learn our business at a salary of $15 a week. 
The corporations are standing at the doors of the col- 
leges with their hats in their hands, and that’s a fact. 
Hunting for men for this work has given me an idea 
of what women must undergo who go looking for cooks. 

“ Now it’s the trusts that have brought this con- 
dition about, and there is nothing in the world surer. 
They have put a premium on education. These same 
technical-school graduates would be powerless and 
would have as hard a time getting a start as they 
ever did if it were not for the corporation develop- 
ments that have taken place. Where would they find 
a chance, for example, under the old order of things, 
to experiment upon such a system as that?” he ex- 
claimed, with a gesture of pardonable pride at the 
big map hanging on the wall opposite. 

“ While the technical schools have furnished recruits 
for certain corporations, I do not believe it has been so 
fully recognized in the midst of the general uproar 
that the corporations by a simple reactive process 
have created schools and brought higher education, 
particularly technical education, within every boy's 
reach. In my boyhood a college man was the son of 
the village Cresus, and when he came back from col 
lege the simple townspeople stood around in admiring 
awe. To he a college man no longer carries any such 
distinction. We don't realize what a commonplace it 
has become. The progress of industry and wealth in 
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machinists, small 











tradesmen, thrifty 
workmen. Under the 
ancient conditions 
they couldn't have 
had these advantages, 
and their children’s 
children couldn’t have 
had them, It’s a 
great thing for them, 
but it is also a great 
thing for the country, 
to draw the young 
men of these classes 
into these lines of 
effort, because they 
are strong and fresh 
and filled with keen 
desire to rise in ac- 
complishment above 
the level of their fore- 
bears. You can see it 
when they start in. 
There’s nothing of the 
dude about them. 
There are no snobbish 
notions. They know 
what hard work 
means; they have 
lived with it all their 
lives and have been 
trained to understand 








Switchboard Operating Room in the Telephone Company’s Chinese Office, San Francisco 


this country has been so great that it has lifted the 
whole mass. 

“ These college graduates that we take in, 1 have 
questioned them, and | was surprised at first to find 
that it’s no aristocracy that we're getting nowadays 
from those places. They are the sons of carpenters, 


that it’s the lot of any 
man who arrives any- 
where, and they get 
on the job promptly. 
“They are amenable to discipline, too, and that 1s 
perhaps the greatest lesson that modern organization 
teaches—obedience to somebody, responsibility to 
somebody. It inculeates system, that they must be at 
a certain place at a certain time, that they must do a 
certain thing at a certain time, and this habit, in- 


grained in a man, increases his efficiency a hundred 
per cent. It’s a hard road to travel, but it leads up. 

“Of course under the present system a man has got 
to deliver the goods or fall back for somebody else. 
It’s efficiency that wins. In the old days, when com- 
panies were private affairs, it was all right for the 
owner to find places in the works for all his kin, 
whether they earned their pay or not. It was his 
money and he could do what he pleased with it, but 
there is no room for ornaments now, nor for relatives 
unless they work their passage and a little better. 
The officer or department head in a modern corpora- 
tion is responsible to his directors and his stockholders 
for the work of his department. To be sure, he ean 
hire whom he pleases, but as a general thing it would 
be cheaper for him to give his brother-in-law a part 
of his own salary than to carry him on the pay- 
roll. 

“It is foolish to preach the doctrine that every man 
has in his hands the baton of a marshal. Every man 
hasn’t, but it’s a perfectly sound idea if properly con- 
strued. * From the tow-path to the White House’ you 
don’t ride in an automobile, but that teaching has 
been promulgated until it looks easy. It appeals, I 
find, to a lot of young fellows who have ‘the wine 
appetite of ambition and the beer income of ability. 
No opportunity will ever suffice for them. Ability and 
ambition in this type are combined in such propor- 
tions that they produce neither promotion nor content- 
ment. After all, there is such a thing as humble con- 
tentment, and my notion is that there might well be 
more applicants for the position of sergeant and cor- 
poral. There are people who were born to be corporals, 
and if they should set out to make the best corporals 
in the world they would live happier. and die happier— 
and incidentally they might die generals. 

“But it doesn’t make any difference how you go in, 
the trust wants to see you go up if you are able. The 
office boy in this business, particularly since the re- 
organization, can go to the top, but it’s no royal road 
and he’s got to compete first with fellows who have 
had four years of splendid training.” 
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A. Drama of Hawaii’s Empty Throne 





















SaenSOTHER chapter in the history of 
5 Hawaii has ended with the death of 
4 Prince David Kawananakoa, nephew of 
~y King Kalakaua and Queen Kapiolani, 
ay and heir presumptive to the Hawaiian 
Saeese4y throne. The Prince died while on a 
visit to the mainland, and his body was brought back 
for interment in the old mausoleum beside the re- 
mains of his ancestors, The news of his death touched 
very deeply the hearts of the Hawaiians, who realize 
that the days of their sacred and beloved “ aliis ” 
(chiefs) are fast drawing to a close. 

The Prince’s body was taken at midnight to the 
palace, and there laid in state with the strange and 
impressive ceremonies of the Hawaiians. Over the 
black casket was laid the priceless yellow feather 
cloak of royalty. This cloak is made of feathers from 
a bird long extinct, only two feathers being obtain- 
able from each bird—one under each wing. It is 
supposed to have been made in imitation of those 
worn by the Spaniards who visited the Sandwieh 
Islands before Captain Cook’s time, On the day 
of the funeral minute guns were fired as the long 
procession filed to the cemetery, where Queen Liliuo- 
kalani received the body. There is a tradition that 
rain has always fallen during the burial of a chief, 
and it is true that on the day of Prince David's 
funeral a few drops did fall while the ceremony was 
in progress. 




















The fate Prince David Kawananakoa, 
Heir Presumptive to the Hawaiian Throne 























The Hawaiian Ladies’ Society marching in the long Procession which followed the Prince’s Body to the Grave 
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Ogi astronomers of antiquity were 
the Chaldeans, and it is probably 
due to them that a certain periodic- 
sity in the return of eclipses was dis- 
covered. But eclipse expeditions are 
purely modern, If a darkening of 
the sun chanced to occur in_ the 
vicinity, astronomers noted the four 
*vontacts,” or times when the edges 
of sun and moon impinged at beginning and end,— 
perhaps drew pictures of the “ halo” surrounding the 
black moon; but that this exquisite ring of light had 
formation, structure, significance, seems not to have 
been dreamed until well into the nineteenth century. 

The merely spectacular part of an eclipse is so im- 
pressive, so sublime in its suggestiveness: of the great 
cnrush of cosmic forces, that to the sensitively artistic 
soul no time spent would seem too precious, no journey 
too difficult to reach that mystic pathway of shadow. 
But when in addition actual scientific knowledge is to 
he advanced, when cameras, telescopes, spectroscopes, 
and all the companions of the astronomer on_ his 
travels attest the practical value of an eclipse, then 
indeed occurs a wonderful conjunction of the poetic 
and scientific. And another consideration to which 
the lay members of an astronomer’s party cannot be 
oblivious, is that sense of an explorer’s joy in reaching 
strange countries to which the mere tourist would 
never think of journeying. Eclipses beckon waywardly 
so far as terrestrial localities go. 

In 1887 Professor Todd conducted an expedition to 
the inland Japanese town of Shirakawa, where we 
spent the summer at an old castle generously tendered 
to our use by the present Field-Marshal Oyama, then 
Secretary of War. Again, in 1889, the same astrono- 


mer was placed in charge of a government expedition: 


to the west coast of Africa, for the December eclipse of 
that year. 

In 1896 the shadowy pathway began in Norway, 
crossed chilly Nova Zembla and Siberia and the Amur 
River region, and skirted the northern or Hokkaido 
provinces of Japan, along the coast of Yezo. There 


.In Kitami province, bordering the Sea of Okhotsk, 


amid the hairy Ainu, aborigines of Japan, in a region 
several hundred miles farther north in the empire than 




















Toward Taguresh, outside Tripoli 


a foreign woman had before penetrated, the writer had 
the mingled joy and tragedy of witnessing a spectacle 
breathless in its magnificence, a very chaos of splendor. 
It was as if one had actually penetrated behind crea- 
tion itself, and had seen worlds evolve from star-mist 
in a riot of unspeakable color, through which the peace- 
ful corona glowed white and unmoved, its scientific 
value largely lost in the very vapors which formed the 
glory of its indescribable setting. 

Four years later, in 1900, the desert beckoned. 

For fifty-one seconds of anticipated totality we once 
more set forth to our Mecca, always a movable shrine, 
but with the corona its constant deity, alluring, eom- 
manding. 

This time Tripoli would see the shadow-path, far 
down the curving African coast-line, steeped in the all 





By Mabel Loomis Todd 


but forgotten story of a misty past. And so we sailed 
until the white-domed city appeared, on the curve of 
«a beautiful bay, its feet in the blue Mediterranean, its 
back to the ever-shifting, mysterious yellow sands of 
the great Sahara. 

Here, on the roof-terrace of the British Consulate- 
General, our battery of telescopes was mounted, far 
above the shouts and confusion of the narrow masonry 
caions below; and here, by vourtesy of H.M. Consul- 
General, the astronomer established his station, soon 
popularly known as the “* Royal’ Observatory,” while 
telescopic groves grew apace, to the daily wonderment 
of upward-gazing multitudes trom’ lower roofs. 

Ten telescopes were set up on the Consulate terrace ; 
for, by an invention of the astronomer, automatic 
photographing of the corona brings the possibility of 
many telescopes into the field without a corresponding 
increase in the number of human assistants. All the 
apparatus was painted white, to absorb less of the 
blinding heat in which all day it basked—a spectral 
array, indeed, set to catch a shadow. All ten, too, were 
attached to one great central tube, each furnished 
with an endless chain of photographie plates to be ex- 
posed automatically, making possible over a hundred 
pictures during the fifty-one seconds of totality. 

The principle was the same as that of the astrono- 
mer’s former inventions used in Africa and Japan, in 
which pneumatic and electric power had each been 
successfully applied; but the depth of the Consulate 
courtyard allowed the use of gravity merely, as the 
moving force, and an ingenious system of cords and 
pulleys was accurately adjusted. The cords were 
“tripped ” at the proper point for exposures by beads 
from Moslem rosaries; the weights were buckets of 
desert sand. 

Work progressed steadily. whether the “ gibleh ” 
blew, bringing a fine golden haze and turning the air 
hot and dry like a furnace, or whether the sea wind 
came in from the blue Mediterranean, making long and 
lovely days of fresh beauty to rival the rarest of re- 
membered Junes. 

Just before seven o’clock the west was apt to grow 
very yellow and magnificent, a sort of wide-spread 
radiance hinting of greater glories in reserve. The 
seventeen-domed mosque stood out whitely even in that 
city of whiteness, the sapphire Mediterranean lapped 
its dazzling beaches softly, the gleaming desert 
stretched mysteriously into dim twilight spaces, the 
quiet palms rested their heavy plumes from rustling. 

Then out from the minarets emerged the white-robed 
muezzins calling the faithful to prayer, as white as the 
towers they occupied, and almost as-impassive. 

Glorified dust, whirling swallows, calls to sunset 
devotion, an azure sea, the silent desert close-creeping, 
the coolness and blossom odor—these are Tripoli. 

Skies seemed to grow constantly clearer as eclipse- 
day approached, until the important morning dawned 
as the climax of crystalline purity. 

More than two hours before the shadow reached us 
a telegram came from Georgia, announcing successful 
observations there—a veritable triumph of man’s mes- 
senger over the speed of heavenly bodies, the possibil- 
ity of which had been already demonstrated by Pro- 
fessor Todd in January, 1889, during the California 
eclipse. 

In just twenty-nine minutes after the Georgia obser- 
vations were made, in fourteen from Washington, came 
the prearranged cipher describing the eclipse at the 
American end of its track. Of course careful prepara- 
tion had to be made in advance for so successful an 
outcome in this country as well as England, Gibraltar, 
and Malta, and its complete feasibility was effectively 
demonstrated. 

When the sun was somewhat more than half covered 
by the eclipsing moon, it was no longer painful to gaze 
abroad upon white roofs and shining sea. The quality 
of the daylight had changed. Suddenly, when the 
crescent had shrunken to a mere thread, it shortened 
from both cusps simultaneously and broke into a series 
of globules or drops of light—the “ Baily’s beads,” 
first mentioned by Halley in 1715. And then totality 
was upon us. 

Softly growing to its perfected beauty, the fair 
corona blossomed, two long streamers below, the upper 
edge of one brilliantly shining, the rest like dull silver, 
with three equally extended rays above, an interwoven 
structure and brightly white points, the polar rays 
short and ineonspicuous—this corona glowed in fairy- 
like elusive beauty above the dreaming desert, while 
planets emerged in the cool. sky, and a hush as of 
eternal waiting filled the still air. 

For twenty seconds I looked—and never did time 
fly with such amazing speed—while for thirty I 
drew the streamers with prosaic pencil and_ paper. 
It was like attempting to catch the solar system 
in a bird-cage. 

A needle-shaft of returning sunlight flashed over 
the world, and once more arose that singular, in- 
variable sigh from the multitude below, as of ten- 
sion relaxed—a veritable tribute to immensity. 

But all the time gravity had been at its work, and 
more than a hundred exposures had been made dur- 
ing those fifty-one seconds, the whole mechanism so 
perfectly planned that as the final second came, the 
sand weights just touched the courtyard pavement; 
and on each plate a clear picture of the corona, with- 
out the touch of a human hand, except to release 
the pin at the beginning for the mechanism to 
operate. 

The desert’ had justified its invitation. All un- 
cleanness was washed clean in its undulating sands. 
The eager morning breeze had swept the skies free 
from stain. Earth had doné her share in the mighty 
spectacle. ; 

Silence that can be felt, dryness which singes yet 
exhilarates, loneliness beyond words, and soothing 
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stretehes of warmly pulsating yellow sand fill the 
opalescent distances where Tripoli sits enthroned. 
But it was with some misgiving that the following 
year we set forth for the other side of the world, in 
search of “the longest eclipse ever observed,” visible 
in the jungles of Sumatra and near-by islands of 
the Dutch East Indies. For here moisture reigns su 
preme, and soft, lowering skies, and vegetation runs 
riot until the very earth bursts with lush vitality. 
On the island of Singkep, of the Lingga group, the 
astronomer established his station. The only Euro 
peans were half a dozen Dutch residents, with 
several kampongs of Malays and = two thousand 

















Street of the Four Columns, Tripoli 


Chinese coolies, workers in the tin mines. For three 
inonths we lived a tropical island life, practically 
guests of the Dutch government in the bungalow of 
the manager of the mines, 

Almost wholly jungle, with one mountain nearly 
a thousand feet high, the Malay settlements on the 
island always closely border the sea, the single 
street parallel with the curving shore. 

Here in the heart of the steaming tropics, we 
made ready for the great day. The southern skies 
had already become familiar, yet a renewed impress 
iveness in this glittering firmament full of new suns 
recurred with each evening. Alpha and Beta Cen- 
tauri, Canopus and their brotherhood, glowed through 
the deep blue of the tropical sky, while ‘upright on 
the meridian the Southern Cross held its mystic 
symbol with singular solemnity. 

“ Government House” was at once fitted up as ob- 
serving station, and preparations went on apace, 
all the resources of the tin maatschappij being gener- 
ously placed at the astronomer’s disposal, 

Showers alternated with clear skies for weeks, but 
there were no long-continued rains. Far more sun- 
shine than cloud prevailed. As the day approached, 
many of our English friends arrived from Singapore, 
ane hundred and seventy miles away; a Dutch gov- 
ernment steamer, the Flamingo, came for the day 
with officers and friends, though chiefly to convey as 
speedily as possible the astronomer’s message of re- 
sults to the nearest cable station, at Singapore. 

A sudden shower, its attendant clouds almost dissi 
pated by eclipse-time, still thickened the sky very 
sadly, although the partial phases were successfull) 
photographed. 

From my position on the Flamingo’s bridge 1 
watched the blue sea change to portentous green, the 
beaches springing into white phosphorescence, the 
mountains turning instantaneously purple against a 
coldly yellow sky. With pencil poised and paper 
ready, I watched the drifting vapors for a gleam of 
the reticent corona, while Malays in their kampongs 
ran for shelter from they knew not what, and the 
din of Chinese tom-toms began, to frighten away the 
dragon now busily engaged in devouring the friendly 
sun. 

The six minutes stretched -themselves into a move- 
less eternity, in this wan, sunless land. Where were 
love and hope and memory? Quieted by some mighty 
hand into this strange, still, breathless void. All 
measureless time drew on, before returning sunlight 
brought nature to life once more. 

Although our central position had been thus partly 
clouded, the astronomer had established five or six 
subsidiary stations, on other islands, and so small 
was the area of the local shower that from one of 
these a number of good photographs of a clear corona 
were brought to him a few hours later. 

And so, from the Okhotsk to the China Sea, from 
desert to jungle, eclipses call, rich with possibility, 
and the astronomer hears and responds. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


) ASPARE did not offer to help Her- 
YY mione out of the boat when they 
SO) reached the island. He glanced at 


her face, met her eyes, looked away 
again immediately, and stood hold- 









, ing the boat while she got out. 
2) Even when she stumbled slightly he 
Aes made no movement; but he turned 


and gazed after her as she went up 
the steps toward the house, and as he gazed his face 
worked, his lips muttered words, and his eyes, become 
almost ferocious in their tragic gloom, were clouded 
with moisture. He shook his head again and again. 
Then he went away, and sat down under the shadow 
of the cliff, and let his hands drop down between his 
knees. 

His amour-propre, his long fidelity, his deep affee- 
tion—all were outraged. 

Vere came down the steps and found him there. 

Gaspare!” 

He got up hastily when he heard her voice, rubbed 
his eves, and yawned, 

‘] was asleep, signorina 

She looked at him intently, and 
tears in her eyes. 


he saw 





BY ROBERT HICHENS 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD,’ ''BARBARY SHEEP, 


A frightful question was trembling on her lips. 
She looked again at the fragments of cardboard in her 
hand, at the broken frame on the table. 

“Can madre be—” ; 

She stopped. His terror was increasing. She re- 
membered many small mysteries in the recent conduct 
of her mother, many moments when she had been sur- 
prised, or made vaguely uneasy, by words or acts of 
her mother. Monsieur Emile, too, he had wondered, 
and more than once. She knew that. And Gaspare— 
she was sure that he, also, had seen that change which 
now, abruptly, had thus terribly culminated. Once 
in the boat she had asked him what was the matter 
with her mother, and she had, almost angrily, denied 
that anything was the matter. But she had seen in 
his eyes that he was acting a part—that he wished 
to detach her observation from her mother. 

Her trembling ceased. Her little fingers closed more 
tightly on his arm. Her eves became imperious. 

“Gaspare, you are to tell me. I can bear it. 
know something about madre.” 

“ Signorina—” ; 

“Do you think ['m a coward? 


You 





I was frightened— 


J am frightened, but I’m not really a coward, Gaspare. 
I can bear it. What is it you know?” 


ETC. 


“T can't go to Don Emilio, [ cannot 
leave you.” 
* No, Gaspare. Don’t leave me! 
She was the terrified child again. 
* Perhaps we can find a fisherman, signorina.” 
“Yes, but don’t— Wait for me, Gaspare!” 
“T am not going, signorina.” 
With feverish haste she took a pen and a sheet of 
paper, and wrote: 


signorina. 


Don't leave me!” 


“ DEAR MonsiIzurR EMILE,—Please come to the island 
at once. Something terrible has happened. I don’t 
know what it is. But madre is— No, I can’t put it. 
Oh, do come—please—please come! 

“ VERE. 

“Come the quickest way.” 


When the paper was shut in an envelope and ad- 
dressed she got up. Gaspare held out his hand. 
“IT will go and Jook for a fisherman, signorina.” 
“But I must come with you. I must keep with 
you.” 
She held on to his arm. 
“Tm not a coward. But I ean’t—I ean’t—” 
“Si, signorina! Si, signorina!” 
He took her hand and held it. They went 
to the door. When he put out his other hand 





‘Gaspare, what is the matter with madre?” 
“ Signorina’?” 


“Oh, what is the matter?” She came a 
step nearer to him. “ Gaspare, I’m fright- 


ened! I’m frightened!” 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

“Why, signorina? Have you seen the pa- 
drona?” 

“No. But—but—lI’ve heard— What is 
it? What has happened?) Where has madre 
been all this time? Has she been in Naples?” 

“ Signorina, I don’t think so.” 

“Where has she been?” 

“T believe the signora has been to Mergel- 
lina.” 

Vere began to tremble. 

“What can have happened there? 
can have happened ?” : 
She trembled in every limb. 
become white. 
“ Signorina, 


What 
Her face had 


signorina! Are you ill?” 

“ No—I don’t know what to do—what I 
ought to do. I’m afraid to speak to the 
servants—they are making the siesta. Gas- 
pare, come with me, and tell me what we 
ought to do. But—never say to any one— 
never say—if vou hear!” 

* Signorina!” 

He had eaught her terror, 
looked awestruck. 

“Come with me, Gaspare!” 

Making an obvious and great effort, she 
controlled her body, turned and went before 
him to the house. She walked softly, and he 
imitated her. They almost crept upstairs 
till they reached the landing outside Her 
mione’s bedroom door. There they stood for 
two or three minutes, listening. 

“Come away. Gaspare!” 

Vere had whispered with lips that scarcely 
moved, 

When they were in Hermione’s sitting-room 
she caught hold of both his hands. She was 
a mere child now, a child craving for help. 


His huge eyes 








to open it Vere shivered. 

“Tf we can’t do anything let us go down 
quickly, Gaspare!” 

“Si, signorina. We will go quickly.” 

He opened the door, and they went out. 

In the Pool of the Saint there was no boat. 
They went to the crest of the island and 
looked out over the sea. Not far off, between 
the island and Nisida, there was a_ boat. 
Gaspare put his hands to his mouth and 
hailed her with all his might. The two men 
in her heard, and came _ toward the 
shore. 

A few minutes later, with money in their 
pockets, and set but cheerful faces, they were 
rowing with all their strength in the’ direc- 
tion of Naples. 

That afternoon Artois, wishing to distract 
his thoughts, and quite unable to work, went 
up the hill to the Monastery of San Martino. 
He returned to the hotel toward sunset, 
feeling weary and depressed, companionless, 
too, in this gay summer world. 

“There is a note for monsieur!” 

He took it from the hall porter. 

A miprute later he wes in the Via Chiata- 
mone at the back of the hotel, waiting for the 
tram. He must go by Posilipo to the Trat- 
toria del Giardinetto, walk down to the vil- 
lage below, and take a boat from there to the 


island. That was the quickest way. The 
tram bell sounded. Was he glad? As _ he 


watched the tram gliding toward him he was 
conscious of an almost terrible reluctance—a 
reluctance surely of fear—to go that night to 
the island. 

But he must go. 

The sun was setting when he got down 
before the Trattoria del Giardinetto. 

He came down to the sea and met the 
fisherman, Giovanni, upon the sand. 

“ Row me quickly to the island, Giovanni!” 
he said. 

“Si, signore.” 


He ran to get the boat. 








“Oh, Gaspare, what are we to do? Oh— 
I'm—I’m frightened! IT can’t bear it!” 
The door of the reom was open. 
“Shut it!” she said. “Shut it, then we 
sha’n’t—” 
He shut it. 
“What can it be? What can it be?” He 
She looked at him, followed his eves. He 
had stared toward the writing-table, then 
at the floor near it. On the table lay a quantity of 


fragments of broken glass, and a silver photograph- 
frame bent, almost broken. On the floor was scat- 
tered a litter of cardboard. 

“She came in here! Madre was in here 

She bent down to the carpet, picked up some of the 
hits of cardboard, turned them over, looked at them. 
Then she began to tremble again. 

“It’s father’s photograph!” 

She was now utterly terrified. 

“Oh, Gaspare! Oh, Gaspare!” 

She began to sob. 

“ Hush, signorina! Hush!” 

He spoke almost sternly, bent down, collected the 
fragments of cardboard from the floor and put them 
into his pocket. 

‘Father's photograph! She was in here—she came 
in here to do that! And she loves that photograph. 
She loves it!” 

“Hush, signorina! Don’t, signorina! 

*We must do something! We must—” 

He made her sit down. He stood by her. 

“What shall we do, Gaspare? What shall we do?” 

She looked up at him, demanding counsel. She put 
out her hands again, and touched his arm. His pa- 
droncina—she at least still loved, still trusted him. 

‘ Signorina,” he said, * we can’t do anything.” 

His voice was fatalistic. 

* But—what it? 


Don't!” 


Is-—is— 


* Be 


1s 
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turned and gazed after her as she went up the steps 


* Signorina, we can’t do anything.” 

“Is it— Does Monsieur Emile know what it is?” 

He did not answer. 

Suddenly she got up, went to the door, opened it, and 
listened. The horror came into her face again. 

“1 can’t bear it,” she said. “ I—I shall have to go 
into the room.” 

* No, signorina. You are not to go in.” 

“If the door isn’t locked IT must—” 

* It is locked.” 

* You don’t know. You can’t know.” 

I know it is locked, signorina.” 

Vere put her hands to her eyes. 

* It’s too dreadful! I don’t know any one— I have 
never heard—” 

Gaspare went to her and shut the door resolutely. 

“You are not to listen, signorina. You are not to 
listen.” 

He spoke no longer like a servant, but like a master. 

Vere’s hands had dropped. 

“T am going to send for Monsieur Emile,” she said. 

“Va bene, signorina.” 

She went quickly to the writing-table, sat down, hesi- 
tated. Her eyes were riveted upon the photograph- 
frame. 

“ How could she? 
choked voice. 

Gaspare took the frame away reverently, and put it 
against his breast, inside his shirt. 
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How could she?” she said, in a 


The light began to fail over the sea. They 
cleared the tiny harbor and set out on their 
voyage. 

“The signora has been here to-day, 
signore,” said Giovanni. 


“Si? When did she come?” 
“This morning, with Gaspare, to take the 
tram to Mergellina.” 

“She went to Mergellina?” 
“Si, signore. And she was gone a very long time. 
Gaspare was back for her at half past eleven, and she 
did not come till nearly three. Gaspare was in a 
state, I can tell you. I have known him—for years I 
have known him—and never have [ seen him as he 
was to-day.” 

* And the signora? 
tired?” 

* Signore, the signora’s face was like the face of 
one who has been looked on by the evil eye.” 

* Row quickly, Giovanni!” 

“Si, signore.” 

The man talked no more. 

When they came in sight of the island the last rays 
of the sun were striking upon the windows of the Casa 
del Mare. 

He saw a figure come, with a wild falling movement, 
to one of the windows—a white, distorted face, utterly 
strange to him, look out—a hand lifted in a frantic 
gesture. 

The gesture was followed by a crash. 

The green Venetian blind had fallen, hiding the 
window, hiding the stranger’s face. 

“Who was that at the window, signore?” asked 
Giovanni, staring at Artois with round and startled 
eyes. 

And Artois answered: “It is difficult to see, Gio- 
(Continued on page 33.) 


When she came she did look 
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Tat yearn] N the death of the Right Reverend 
In Pax Henry Codman Potter, Bishop of 
NWO WOW New York, at his summer home 
SF) eX in Cooperstown on July 21, after an 
BAN} illness of several weeks’ duration, 
America loses its most prominent 
churchman. Bishop Potter was born 









men, being the son of Bishop Alonzo Potter, of Penn- 
sylvania, Vice-President of Union College and an early 
‘temperance reformer, and nephew of Bishop Horatio 
Potter, of New York. After an education in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia, he was ordained deacon 
of St. Luke’s Church, Philadelphia, in 1857. He re- 
mained there two years, was for a period minister of 
St. John’s Church, Troy, and in 1866 moved to Boston 
to become assistant rector of Trinity Church. He was 
soon afterward elected secretary to the House of 
Bishops. In 1868 he was appointed rector of Grace 
Church, New York, in which capacity he began his 
close connection with institutional and, subsequently, 
political work. 

At that period the innumerable ramifications of 
modern church work hardly existed. The rector of 
Grace Church set about the inauguration of clubs 
for men, classes for women, day nurseries, and a com- 
plete parochial system of visiting and relief. Mission 
societies and fresh-air funds carried the influence of 
the church into the tenement regions. Declining the 
proffered Bishopric of lowa, the. rector continued his 
work at Grace Church for seventeen years, till Jan- 
uary, 1884, when, having been raised to the episcopate 
as Assistant-Bishop of New York three months 
previously, he resigned to devote all his energies to the 
assistance of his uncle, Bishop Horatio Potter. By his 
uncle’s death, in 1887, he succeeded to the Bishopric. 

In the administration of his diocese, Bishop Potter 
was distinguished for his tolerance, his interest in the 
poor and sympathy with them, and his whole-hearted 
democracy. In the first regard he held views wholly 
compatible with those of the ‘‘ advanced” sections of 
churchmen. He tolerated no heresy hunting. Only a 
few weeks before his death he sent a circular to all his 
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“lergy on the subject of 
the fiercely debated ques- 
tion whether Episcopal 
Chureh pulpits should be 
opened to men, who were 
not ordained ministers or 
even churchmen. In this 
he left the responsibility 
with his clergy. He be- 
lieved firmly in extending 
all latitude to his assist- 
ants, and holding them 
responsible for their own 
actions. . 
The Bishop’s continued 
interest in the poor af- 
ter his resignation from 
Grace Church was shown 
during the hot summer 
of 1895, when, at the age 
of sixty-one, he spent his 
vacation in the Stanton 
Street Mission, attending 
to the needs of the sick 
and destitute. His de- 
mocracy was displayed in 
a speech delivered in 
Cooperstown last year, 
in which he said, deplor- 
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ing the growth of the 
caste spirit in America: 
“ With all our vaunted 
emancipation from ear- 
lier intolerance, there is one note in our modern 
life which ought to make a Christian people profound- 
ly ashamed, and that is our bondage to the spirit of 
caste. We compare ourselves complacently here in 
America with races and lands in which—as in China 
or India—such civilization as they possess is imperi- 
ously dominated by the spirit of caste. But will you 
tell me how their attitude differs in essence from that 
mental attitude or that wonted manner with which 
most of us bear ourselves toward a negro or a China- 
man? Are most of us able to find ourselves beside one 
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The fast Photograph of the late Right Rev. Henry Codman Potter, Bishop of New York 
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Bishop Potter’s New York Residence at Eighty-ninth Street and Riverside Drive 


of these or any of their like, of whatever alien race 
or land, without betraying our repugnance, and too 
often our downright antagonism ?” 

That these convictions were deeply felt was shown 
by the Bishop’s action on the occasion of the General 
Convention held last October at Richmond, Virginia, 
when he and Mrs. Potter aroused the strongest an- 
tagonism by entertaining at dinner Bishop Ferguson 
of Africa, the only colored prelate at the gathering. 

Another .case in which he opposed a large body of 
public opinion was his assistance in establishing the 
Subway Tavern, the aim of which was to supply food 
and non-intoxicating drinks as well as liquors under 
decent conditions—an enterprise which failed through 
the notoriety that it evoked. He also came into con- 
flict with the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
by advocating the re-establishment of the canteen in 
military posts. 

Eight years ago the great popular movement which 
overthrew the Tammany régime and installed Seth 
Low as Mayor was inaugurated by Bishop Potter’s 
letter to Mayor Van Wyck, in which he seathingly 
denounced police protection of vice on the East Side. 
He followed this up by a noontime address in St. 
Paul’s Chapel entitled “God and the City,” in which 
he pleaded for the organization of a body to combat 
civic corruption. The result was the formation of the 
Committee of Fifteen, and the victory of the reform 
element at the polls. 

But the most enduring memorial of Bishop Potter 
is the great, unfinished cathedral of St. John the 
Divine on Morningside Heights, which will have cost, 
it is estimated, over $20,000,000 when it is completed, 
well on in the present century. This was his own 
conception, and it was his influence alone that secured 
the financial backing which made its commencement 
possible. 

Bishop Potter was married twice. His first wife 
was Eliza R. Jacobs, of Pennsylvania, who died in 
1901, leaving a son and five daughters. In 1902 he 
married Mrs. Alfred Corning Clark, who survives him 
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% hen RD has reached civilization trom Y 
QA AW, Stetannson, the ethnologist, who lett New 
York early in May tor a journey to the 
em Arctic Circle, where he expects to sojourn 
‘om for a year or more, making turther 
L As readers of 
Harper’s Magazine will recall, Mr. Stefannson lived 
for a year with Eskimos a tew hundred miles east of 
the Mackenzie River, on terms of intimacy never be- 
fore enjoyed by a scientist. It 1s in order to study 
these people before they are subjected to white influ- 
ence that Stefannson is now on his way northward. 
Following are extracts from a private letter received 
recently 1n New York from the explorer: 






Smita s LANDING ON THE SLAVE River July 7 1908 

“This is a sort of halfway poimt on the northward 
journey, so I shall try sending out Jetters. Of course 
they may not get to you in the south ahead ot the 
ones I write from the Arctic (Macpherson), but it 1s 
at least worth trying. People here are sending out 
letters fearing they will get stranded at McMurray, 
three hundred miles south of here, but hoping they 
may find their way to Edmonton in July or August. 
The regular summer mail gets to Edmonton in Sep- 
tember. 

“ Everything goes well so far. The boat we expected 
to find ready for-us at Athabasca Landing did not even 
have its keel laid, so we took passage as far as Atha- 
baseca Lake with some officers of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. From Chipewyan, on that lake, to Smith’s 
Landing we floated (one hundred miles) in an empty 
scow, with some Indians and clerks of tlie H. B. Co. 
From here we shall push ahead for Slave Lake next 
week, starting to-morrow with a party of hunters 
going there (also in a scow). How we shall proceed 
when we get to the lake I do not at present know. .. . 

It will be noted that this letter, written June 7, was 
postmarked at Fort Smith, Athabasea, the day follow- 
ing, June 8, and came through safely and with expedi- 
tion, reaching New York July 20, notwithstanding Mr. 
Stefannson’s misgivings, 














































































































SOME MATTERS DISCUSSED IN WALL STREET 


By Howard Schenck Mott 


AD OLLOWING the July 1 interest and 
= dividend disbursements, the feature 
of the securities markets, both at 
home and abroad, that attracted the 
greatest amount of attention was 
the progressive improvement that oc- 
curred in the demand for high-grade 
& bonds. On the New York Stock Ex- 
change, all bonds that had = any 
reasonable claim to be considered “ safe” investments 
were bought in large quantities at steadily rising 
prices, this constituting a feature of the securities 
markets that has continued practically throughout the 
month of July. Abroad the markets had a very similar 
investment character. This is a rather remarkable state 
of affairs considering the enormous amount of new 
securities that have been floated during the past few 
months; but it bears strong testimony to the truth of 
the economic axiom, previously referred to in these 
articles, that continuously idle money is a practical 
impossibility. If it cannot find profitable employment 
in ordinary business channels, it is bound to seek in- 
vestment channels. 

A curious phase of the demand for bonds is that 
banks and other institutions which have been unable 
to employ a portion of their surplus deposits at any 
rate of interest whatever entered the bond market, 
but confined their purchases to the better classes of 
bonds having a more or less active stock-exchange 
market, and avoided all other issues. This tendency of 
the banks to buy only bonds enjoying a good market of 
course results partly from the fact that bank directors 
passed many a sleepless night last fall because their 
institutions carried large quantities of unmarketable 
securities at a time when cash was greatly needed. 
Considering the fact, however, that both banking and 
investment conditions have not been so favorable for 
several years past as they are to-day, this supreme 
caution smacks somewhat of locking the stable door 
after the horse has been stolen. At any rate, if a 
cataclysm should follow the Presidential election, as 
some of the timorous fear, it is certain that the 
banks would not have the slightest cause for anxiety 
about raising eash to meet the most extraordinary 
emergency that could arise therefrom. In fairness, 1t 
should be added that many of these institution invest- 
ments appear to have been made merely temporarily 
until money rates shall harden in the fall. If, there- 
fore, money actually hardens appreciably at that time, 
as is very likely, bonds that have been purchased dur- 
ing the last few months may come on the market 
again. It will probably be a dribbling process and 
may not, in the face of improving business conditions, 
materially affect the prices of bonds. 

The first symptoms of a change in money-market 
conditions became evident on Monday, July 20. On 
that date, for the first time in several months, New 
York exchange at Chicago ruled at a discount, indi- 
cating that the flow of currency from the interior to 
the banks of the reserve cities had ceased, and that 
the tide had begun to ebb. This was followed instantly 
by a hardening in the rates for time money at New 
York, not material, but sufficient to attract the atten- 
tion of the careful observer. If the turn in the tide 
was caused by the beginning of the crop-moving de- 
mand for money, the movement started early this year, 
a fact significant chiefly of the prosperity in store for 
the farming community. It may be, however, that the 
slight improvement in general trade that has occurred 
during the month of July had something to do with 





the increased demand for funds in the interior. There 
seems no reason to believe that either the crop-moving 
demands of the autumn, or the demand for capital 


caused by improvement in business conditions, will do 


A. Force which is 


measurement of nerve foree presents 
one of the moat mysterious and perplex- 
It is the meet- 
Bicpriee of science ‘eal occultism, the 
¥eround on which the oceult contends sue- 
OF cesstully with medicine and conquers it. 

orp have long declared that the human body is 
surrounded by an aura, depicted in ancient illumina- 
tions over the heads of saints as the halo: many ap- 
parently reputable persons have declared these emana- 
tions visible to them, and that they varied in color 
or actually changed according to the possessing 
emotion, 

The French Academy of Science has investigated 
the properties of the biometer, a little machine in- 
vented for the purpose of measuring some unknown 
toree given off from the human body. The machine 
consists of a glass eylinder eight or ten inches long 
and five to six inches wide, closed at the top, and 
standing in a narrow circular groove on a wooden 
stand. From the top of this apparatus depends a 
single untwisted thread of cotton about four inches 





long. The lower end is carefully fastened to the exact 
middle of a copper needle about three inches long, 
suspended from it horizontally, so as to move in 


horizontal rotation to right or left with perfect free- 
dom, About one-third of an inch below this is a 








more this year than bring about small and occasional 
flurries in the New York money market. The influence 
of a possible further hardening of money rates on the 
international exchange markets would be considerable 
in checking the outflow of gold that has been going on. 
What with this automatically working check to the 
gold outflow, and the prospect that we shall be able 
to export large quantities of our cereals and cotton to 
Europe at remunerative prices, the exchange markets 
promise to turn decisively in favor of this country in 
the near future. This is an outlook that in itself may 
bring about a return of large amounts of capital to 
this country in search of profitable employment. 

As there is nothing organically wrong with the gov- 
ernment’s finances, and as the standard of value is 
firmly fixed in the minds of people—making in these 
respects a sharp contrast to the situation in 1893,— 
the optimistic interviews and prophecies of speedy re- 
covery from depression indulged in by many eminent 
financiers and leaders in industry seem now to be find- 
ing justification. If the faith-cure method of bringing 
about a return of prosperity has really proved to be 
of any value at all, it shows that there may be more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in the 
philosophy of economists. But though the faith-cure 
method be still repudiated, other causes there are in 
plenty for a speedier return of good times than the 
man wilfully blind permits himself to recognize. Very 
good crops of grains and cotton seem now to be well 
assured, for nature, so far, has again dealt gently 
with her favored land. The extent of the favoritism 
becomes the more striking by contrast with the dis- 
pleasure she visits on Europe. In consequence, our 
good fortune can be compared to that of the miner 
who strikes an unusually rich vein of ore. 

Improvement in business has not waited, as a few 
months ago Wall Street freely predicted it would, 
upon the outcome of the Presidential contest. That 
event will undoubtedly have some influence upon our 
Lusiness activities, favorable or unfavorable; but Wall 
Street, after its fashion, has begun to discount what 
it considers to be a favorable outcome. In other 
words, it believes that Mr. Taft will be elected Presi- 
dent, and that Mr. Bryan will go down into history 
not only as the perpetual candidate, but as the per- 
petually defeated candidate. There seems really to be 
a noteworthy change in public opinion in the direction 
of conservatism that augurs well for Mr. Taft as by 
far the lesser of two evils. But Wall Street habitu- 
ally overrates, at least in superficial discussion, the 
importance of the political factor in finance. Primarily, 
the six months’ advance in the stock market has dis- 
counted not so much the nomination and election of 
Mr. Taft as the coming bounty of nature and the 
promise of normal business conditions. It is probably 
nothing more than a coincidence that the most tangible 
signs of improvement in business have come to the 
surface since the holding of the Republican convention. 
But that is a matter about which any man is entitled 
to his own opinion. 

Perhaps there is one feature of the industrial situa- 
tion to which Wall Street is more fully awake than 
are consumers of both raw materials and manufactured 
products. That feature of the situation is contained 
in the fact that consumers generally have allowed 
their stocks to run very low and have persisted in 
delaying the placing of orders for replenishment until 
there has resulted an interesting deadlock from which 
the producer seems I:kely to emerge on top. These 
conditions apply to iron and steel, to copper, to lead, to 
dry-goods, to paper bags. and in fact to a great many 
commodities. Bradstreet’s index numbers of commodi- 
ties show that priced have practically ceased to decline. 
In the absence of some adverse event, such as a wide- 


spread strike of railroad labor, consumption is more 
likely to increase than to decrease. The jobber and 
the retailer, therefore, are beginning to get anxious 
about the possibility of replenishing their stocks of 
goods at low prices. A few users of iron and steel 
who did not care to pursue a waiting attitude too long 
are quietly placing their orders. Last fall Europe, 
always keen at a bargain, took enormous quantities of 
our copper within a very small margin of the cost of 
production. Surplus stocks in the United States have 
been pretty well cleaned up, and any substantial buy- 
ing movement would be likely to advance the price of 
the metal. In many important industries the situa- 
tion described has probably been emphasized by the 
advantages of strong organization. Should confidence 
develop ‘and broaden. suddenly, the rush to buy might 
conceivably assume the proportions of a famine move- 
ment. 

The matter of advancing freight rates occupies a 
large place in Wall Street discussion. The stock- 
market flutters a little at the disagreement among the 
doctors and then ignores the disagreement. On the 
merits of the question Wall Street seems more hope- 
lessly divided than the doctors. Perhaps a, little light 
will be shed on the question by the statement that, 
from 1902 to 1907 inclusive, gross earnings of all of 
the railroads of the United States increased about 
$1,101,000,000; operating expenses about $827,000,000; 
and net earnings only about $274,000,000. At the 
present time gross earnings are decreasing at the rate 
of about $600,000.000 per annum, and net earnings at 
the rate of about $200,000,000 per annum. Gross earn- 
ings have been going down faster than operating ex- 
penses, 

Is it possible to reduce operating expenses further 
by cutting wages? According to the bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor on wages and prices in 1907, recently 
published, the average increase in wages per hour in 
manufacturing and industrial establishments was 3.7 
per cent., whereas there was an increase of 4.2 per cent. 
in the retail prices of the principal articles of food 
weighted according to consumption in working-men’s 
families. There is no reason to believe that the cost 
of living has appreciably declined during the present 
year. Similar conditions undoubtedly apply to rail- 
road labor. The railroads, therefore, would work 
serious hardship to their employees by reducing wages, 
and a general strike would have apparent justification. 
But, in order to fulfil their duties to the community, 
the railroads must be allowed to earn sufficient profits 
to maintain their credit, so that the return of pros- 
perity shall not be delayed or interfered with by 
paralysis of the transportation industry. As a matter 
of fact, the New York Central has already filed ad- 
vances in the rates on sugar and coffee with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; a general advance has 
been decided on in what is known as Southwestern 
territory, and the Eastern trunk lines are considering 
an increase in class rates. 

The attempt to increase railroad rates in a time of 
depression, in apparent opposition to the natural laws 
of trade, contrasts strongly with the demoralized rate- 
cutting episodes of the past. It seems to have in it, 
also, on the part of the railroads, an element of great 
daring and defiance of the public interest. Neverthe- 
less, probably both the necessity for increasing rail- 
road rates and the cessation of the decline in com- 
modity prices have a general cause that appears ob- 
secure only because it is not generally recognized. The 
general cause referred to is the increasing production 
of gold throughout the world. In a future article, on 
this page, the present effects of the world’s gold pro- 
duction on finance and industry, and especially on 
commodity prices, will be considered. 
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circular horizontal ecard, divided into 360 degrees, 
which rests on a glass bobbin having an exterior 
diameter of two inches and resting itself upon the 
wooden stand. This glass bobbin has been wrapped 
round with alternate layers of blotting-paper and fine 
iron wire. The result is to produce a mobile needle 
that can rotate horizontally immediately above a 
circular card divided into 360 degrees. 

Various other contrivances, such as the sthenometer, 
have been devised, but all on the same general prin- 
ciples. The biometer consists of a copper needle, the 
sthenometer of a suspended straw, both completely 
enclosed in glass. 

Now, when the right hand is advanced to within 
about one inch of the cylinder, and there retained from 
three to five minutes, no one else standing near, and 
the experimenter neither moving nor talking, the 
needle is rotated through twenty to sixty degrees, 
remains fixed for a time, and then returns to the 
starting-point. The same occurs when the left hand 
is advanced. There is no possibility of illusion. It 
can be done whether the room be dark or light, cold 
or hot, quiet or noisy. 

Experiments made by professors of the Psychological 
Institute of France have radically excluded the possi- 
bility of any form of electric force being the moving 
agent. It is also clear that the movement is not 


to Science 


due to heat, for it occurs equally whatever the tem- 
perature of the room or of the hand. . The inventor 
of the sthenometer has experimented with his machine 
over a period of six years, and all that he can say is 
that it measures “nerve force.” The causé of the 
movement of the needle or straw remains unknown. 

What is known, however, is that in sickness it will 
not move at all. In health the riglit hand registers 
about forty-two degrees and the left thirty-one de- 
grees; but the left hand is the one that, in case of ill 
health, produces the greatest variation. 

Now come in the mystics. “It is vibratory ether 


projected from the body in various ways, according 
to the state of health,” they claim. Men who possess 
this emanation. It con- 


spiritual gifts have “ seen ” 

ts, they tell us, of innumerable hairs, or rather fine 
tubes, each of which is filled with a reddish fluid. In 
health ‘the hairs stand out at right angles to the body; 
in feeble health they droop and fall downward; while 
in any form of mental trouble, conscious or uncon- 
scious, they are tangled in masses as in a quickset 
hedge. These appearances have been photographed 
by placing the hand over a prepared sensitive plate 
in the darkness! 

One thing is clear: the sthenometer and biometer 
bring us face to face with a new force whose nature is 
unknown to science. 
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“TAM, OLD BOY, DON’T YOU THINK YOU COULD LEARN TO LOVE ME ?”-~#» 
“T MIGHT, BILL, IF YOU COULD MANAGE TO LOOSEN UP THAT BAG A BIT.” 


A Government Study of 
Mine Accidents 


THE United States government within 
the next few weeks will begin a series 
of scientific investigations into the causes 
of disasters in American coal-mines, in the 
hope that the present large percentage of 
mortality may be reduced to a minimum. 
By August 1, in accordance with plans 
approved by Secretary-of-the-Interior Gar- 
field, the United States Geological Survey 
will have a complete experimental station 
in operation on the grounds of the Arsenal 
in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

For some time before the enactment of 
the Hemenway amendment to the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill, making an appro- 
priation of $150,000 for this work, survey 
officials were busy making tentative plans 
for the station in order that there might 
be no delay. This advanced the project 
to such an extent that the material for 
the station will be in operation a month 
later. 

This prompt action was considered nec- 
essary because of the fact that the terrible 
mortality record of last year, when 3200 
miners were killed in the coal-mines, as 
against 2061 the year before, is being 
continued into this year. From unofficial 
estimates it appears that sixteen men have 
been killed or injured on each work day 
of the year. 

At the Pittsburg experimental station 
tests of the various dynamites and powders 
used in blasting coal will be made, with 
a view to determine accurately their safety 
in the presence of the deadly fire-damp and 
equally deadly coal-dust. Explosives of 
all sorts will be hurled by means of a 
mortar into a mammoth boiler - plate 
eylinder which has previously been filled 
with gas, and the effects will be carefully 
noted. If ignition fails after severe tests, 
the use of these explosives will be urged 
upon the mine-owners of the country. 

_ That part of the experimental station 
in which the explosives are to be tested 
will be in the form of a cylinder one hun- 
dred feet long and six feet in diameter, 
lying on the ground. An explosive mix- 
ture of fire-damp and air or coal-dust and 
air will be pumped into the cylinder, and 
the explosive to be tested will be shot into 
it from one end by a big steel mortar, so 








that the flame and products of combustion 
will go right into the explosives, 

The eylinder in which the explosions are 
to occur will be made of heavy boiler 
plate. Safety-valves will be placed all 
along the top, and will be left unfastened 
in such a manner that whenever there is 
an explosion the valves will fly open upon 
their hinges. <A series of port-holes on 
the sides, covered with half-inch glass, 
will enable those conducting the experi- 
ments to witness the explosions from the 
observation-house, sixty feet away. The 
steel mortar which will hurl the explosives 
into the cylinder will be fired by electri- 
city from the observation-house. While 
these tests are being conducted, operators 
and miners will be invited to be present. 

In connection with the experimental 
station there will be a miniature mine, 
with drifts, headings, rooms, and ladders. 
This place will be filled with smoke or 
gas, and experiments will be made with 
apparatus capable of sustaining life in 
these vapors. Miners will be taught how 
to wear this apparatus, and how to save 
their comrades who may be unconscious in 
the mine following an explosion. It is 
believed that with some such apparatus 
in use last December, when 800 men were 
killed in four mine explosions, a number 
of the victims might have been saved. 
As it is now, following an explosion, with 
the mine filled with poisonous vapors, no 
one will venture in the mine for some 
time after the accident. 

It is expected that the results will be 
accepted by the State mining bureau as 
a guidance to future State laws governing 
the safety of miners. 





By Rail to Mecca 


Tue most remarkable railroad enter- 
prise of to-day, the construction of the 
Turkish line connecting Damascus with 
Mecea, for the benefit of the thousands of 
pilgrims who journey each year from all 
portions of the Mohammedan world to the 
Sacred City, is nearing completion. The 
line has now reached the city of Medina, 
only 250 miles north of Mecca, and on 
September 1, the anniversary of the ac- 
cession to the throne of the Sultan, will 
take place the inauguration of the mosque 
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near the station there, of the watef sup- 
ply from Ain Elzerk,-and of the railway 
line. The railway, as far as completed, 
has a total length of 1500 kilometers 
(932 miles), including the branch to 
Haifa; the stations, all built of stone, and 
the workshops all having been constructed 
in less than six years. 





The Greatest Armada in 
History 


Tne mightiest armada that the world 
has ever seen, consisting of three hundred 
and fifteen war-ships of every class and 
kind, began to assemble off the British 
coast on July 16, to participate in the 
annual manceuvres. 

Up till within a period of a very few 
years British war-vessels assembled in the 
Channel or off the Irish coast; for then 
the theoretical. enemy was France, and 
furious bombardments and desperate sal- 
lies occurred along the shores of Wales 
and off the ports of Belfast and Dublin. 
Nowadays all that is changed. The in- 
crease of Germany’s navy has been wateli- 
ed with sullen suspicion and mistrust in 
England; and it is in the North Sea that 
the maneuvres of the fleet are now held 
every year. 

Until five years ago the English navy 
was preponderant in number only. The 
shooting of English gunners was about as 
bad as that of our own off Santiago. 
Ammunition for practice was generally 
heaved overboard when the ships entered 
blue water. The guns were incorrectly 
sighted. 

To-day all that is changed. The shoot- 
ing of the English gunners is scarcely 
inferior to that of our own. The fleet has 
been overhauled and reorganized; old ob- 
solete ships to the number of about one 
hundred have been sold to the marine 
junk stores; and everything is spick-and- 
span-ready. 

While Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, 
in command of-the Channel Fleet, at- 
tempted the invasion of England, the At- 
lantie Fleet, under Vice-Admiral Sir Fran- 
cis Bridgeman, undertook the task of re- 
pulsing him. The general direction of the 
defence was controlled entirely by the Ad- 





miralty Board, sitting in London, by 
means of wireless telegraphy. Although 
the scene of operations was from three 
hundred to four hundred miles distant, 
communication was perfectly maintained 
with all ships of the fleet, the code being 
unintelligible to the attacking squadron. 


THREE GENERATIONS OF HEALTHY BABIES 
have been successfully raised on BorpEN s EaGLe Branp 
CONDENSED MILK; more each year than all so-called in- 
fant foods "combined. Thousands of unsolicited testi- 
monials reccived annually from physicians and grateful 
parents testify to the merits of EaGLe BRAND oe 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS, zscentsa box. e*e 
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Pears 


“A shining coun- 





tenance” is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion. 
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The Memorial Celebration held in Front of the Statue of Samuel de Champlain 
on Dufferin Terrace, by the “Catholic Association of Young French Canadians” 


The American Battleship ‘“‘ New Hampshire” 
(on the Right) in the Line of Saluting Ships 




















The Prince of Wales and his Suite arriving at the King’s Wharf from the British Battleship ‘‘ Indomitable” 


AS HIS ROYAL HIGINESS STEPPED ASHORE HE WAS GREETED BY EARL GREY, EARL ROBERTS, ARCHBISHOP BEGIN, LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR JETTE, THE EARL OF DUD- 
LEY, THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, AND SIR WILFRID LAURIER, PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA .- 


N a vast hollow square upon the historic Plains of 
| Abraham some 23,000 troops mancuvred under 
the eyes of an enthusiastic populace, on the occa- 
sion of the pageant in celebration of the 300th anni- 
versary of the foundation of Quebee by the French 
navigator Champlain. In addition to the Prince of 





Wales, the personages present included Lord Roberts; 
Earl Grey, the Governor-General of the Dominion; 
the Duke of Norfolk, England’s premier duke; and 
lineal descendants of Wolfe and Montealm, the oppos- 
ing generals who were both killed in the battle of 1759. 
The royal escort was furnished by the Northwest 
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mounted police; and Grenadiers, Highlanders, French 
sailors, and sailors from the New Hampshire attended 
the display. Vice-Président Fairbanks represented the 
American government at the ceremonies. At night 
crowds thronged Dufferin Terrace to see the illumina- 
tions. 
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The 1000-Mile Foot-race to 

| Chicago 

Tne Y. M. C. A. relay race from New 
York to Chicago, the runners bearing the 
silver tube containing the message sent by 
Mayor McClellan of New York to Mayor 
Busse of Chicago, was completed at 9.38 
aM. July 21, when the last runner, Will- 
iam McCabe, reached the City Hall in 
Chicago. The run began at 10 A.M. on 
July 15, and was carried through without 
a break, except for a rest over Sunday. 

The official figures show that 1131 boys 
participated in the race, and that the 
message in its silver tube was carried a 
distance of 1092 miles. The actual time 
consumed in the run was 114 hours and 
46 minutes, and this includes the time 
of the swim across Cayuga Lake. The 
lake is a mile wide at that point, and 
a team of three boys covered this distance, 
having the tube fastened about their necks. 

The average number of miles per hour 
made by the runners was 9.5; or, in other 
words, each mile was reeled off in 6 min- 
utes and 9 seconds. This is exceptionally 
good speed when all the obstacles are con- 
sidered—rain, running at night, and the 
swim across the lake. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, the race was finished in 
nearly twelve hours less than the scheduled 
time. 

At the conclusion of this remarkable 
run telegrams of congratulation were ex- 
changed between Mayor Busse of Chicago 
and Acting-Mayor McGowan of New York. 





The First American Esperanto 
Convention 


Tue first Esperanto convention ever held 
on American soil gathered at Chautauqua 
during the week beginning July 20. There 
were Esperantists from Pennsylvania, 
Esperantists from Indiana, and even from 
Oklahoma. It is astonishing how much 
interest in the language has already been 
aroused in this country. At the opening 
of the convention in the amphitheatre 
some thousand of Chautauquans and Es- 
perantists greeted Professor Vincent as he 
made Esperanto welcome to Chautauqua. 

The gist of Professor Vincent’s dis- 
course was that of all the attempts at an 
artificial international language Esperanto 
alone is destined to be successful, because 
of its simplicity and solid scientific basis. 

Perhaps the most interesting and im- 
pressive ceremony during the convention 
was the raising of the Esperanto flag on 
the college green at Chautauqua. The 
choir sang the Esperanto hymn, proclaim- 
ing that “a new feeling has-come into the 
world,” that a strong voice is calling it to 
peace and brotherhood. And that, as one 
of the speakers said, was the new patriot- 
ism, the patriotism that is replacing the 
old-time glory in carnage and war and 
slaughter. 

Professor Benedict Papot, instructor in 
modern languages at Chautauqua, was the 
moving spirit of the convention. Both he 
and M. Edmond Privat, of Switzerland, 
have been giving instruction in Esperanto 
during the summer. Esperanto was put 
into the Chautauqua curriculum last sum- 
mer after an introductory lecture by Henry 
James Forman, of the North American 
Review, This summer the lecturer was 
Professor D. O. S. Lowell, of Boston, and 
next summer the Assembly, in co-operation 
with the North American Review, hopes to 
bring the universal congress to Chautau- 
qua. 





Oil Fires of the Past 


THE great fires recently occurring in 
the oil fields of Mexico have brought to 
mind conflagrations of similar nature in 
the Pennsylvania oil fields thirty - odd 
years ago, when the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Cleveland was but a lusty in- 
fant, and when the name of John D. 
Rockefeller had but local significance. At 
that time the two great centres for pro- 
duction of petroleum were Oil City and 
Titusville, and especially near the latter 
town thousands upon thousands of barrels 
of crude oil were stored in huge iron 
tanks, or “ stills,” placed on hillsides be- 
yond the confines of the town. 

One summer day a tremendous thunder- 
storm swept down the valley, according 
to an old resident of that vicinity, and 
a bolt of lightning shot down from the 
clouds and landed on the edge of a tank. 
Instantly the thousands of barrels of oil 
in it took fire, and the masses of flame, 
surmounted by clouds of dense black 
smoke,.shot upward. Realizing the danger, 
the Titusville fire department went to work 
to cool off the other tanks in the vicin- 
ity by playing streams of water on them, 
in the hope that by so doing they could 
be prevented from catching fire. But the 
heat from the burning tank was so great 
that human beings could not endure it, 
and the firemen were driven back, at last 
fleeing for their lives when they heard the 
cry, “She’s going to boil over!” 





They knew what that meant—it meant 
that the bubbling, seething oil would in 
another minute be pouring over the edge 
of the great round tank, and would be 
rushing down the hillside toward the city, 
veritable flood of flame which nothing 
on earth could check. And this did hap- 
pen. Then one tank after another took 
fire, until in desperation a battery of 
guns was procured, and cannon balls were 


fired at the remaining tanks, piercing them 


near the ground, so that their contents 
of oil would flow out and sink into the 
— before the flames could reach that 
ar. 

This heroie measure was successful, at 
least in part, and the city was saved from 
what seemed probable destruction. But 
for three days and nights hardly an adult 
in Titusville went to bed, and none pre- 
tended to eat regularly or to pursue their 
usual vocations. The men were fighting 
the fire and moving furniture from the 
section nearest the tanks to places of 
safety. The women were preparing food 
and carrying it to the fire lines. So great 
was the exhaustion, adds the old resident 
who relates the story, that during the 
last day of the strain it was no uncom- 
mon thing for men to fall down in the 
street sound asleep.. But the fight was 
worth while, for the city was saved. 





An Air-ship Passenger Service 


WitHIn the next year and a half it 
should be possible to engage passage or to 
ship freight between New York and Boston 
by air-ship. 

This is what will occur if the plans of 
the proposed American Aerial Navigation 
Company do not miscarry. The company 
is to be incorporated for the purpose of 
establishing aerial routes for the trans- 
portation of passengers and freight in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. The 
first “ air line ” will be between New York 
and Boston, and relay stations are to be 
erected near Springfield and New Haven. 
The time in which the journey can be ac- 
complished is estimated at seven or eight 
hours. 

That the new venture is to be under- 
taken in a serious spirit is shown by the 
fact that its backers hold options on a 
large manufacturing plant for aerial ap- 
paratus, which they propose to take over. 
Negotiations are also in progress for the 
manufacture of dirigible balloons. The 
form of dirigibles to be adopted will de- 
pend on the result of experiments now 
carried on by the government: at first 
small dirigibles capable of carrying a few 
passengers only will be built. In order to 
familiarize people with aerial transporta- 
tion, ascents will be made from North 
Adams and Pittsfield in spherical balloons. 

It is proposed to establish landing sta- 
tions close to the street-car lines on the 
outskirts of cities, which will contain 
housing-room for dirigibles and inflating 
contrivances. 





A Profitable Plague 


WuEN the first homesick settler intro- 
duced a pair of rabbits into Tasmania his 
patriotic action won well-deserved en- 
comiums. A few years later millions of 
rabbits had overrun the country and be- 
come a destructive plague. After the 
farmers had tried traps, guns, poison, and 
sunken fences to no purpose somebody 
suggested that the national pestilence 
might be turned to profitable account. 
The rabbit industry has now assumed con- 
siderable dimensions. Rabbits for export 
are trapped during the winter months, 
when their fur is at its best, and the in- 
dustry affords remunerative wages for a 
number of men and boys at a time when 
agricultural operations are dull. The 
trappers disembowel the rabbits on the 
spot, and cart them to the nearest rail- 
way station for dispatch to the freezing- 
works at Hobart cr Launceston. The rab- 
bits are graded as to size, and packed in 
erates holding from twenty-four to thirty 
rabbits, which are then stored in a freez- 
ing-chamber. Periodically a steamer calls 
and takes a consignment of frozen rabbits 
to England. The total Australian exporta- 
tion in 1906 of frozen rabbits and hares 
was valued at $2,391,563, and of rabbit- 
skins at $2,323,510. 





Underground Wireless 
Telegraphy 


An underground system of wireless 
telegraphy promises to be an event of the 
near future. Under the auspices of the 
War and Marine departments of the 
French government the construction of a 
central wireless telegraph station has been 
begun in Paris below the surface of the 
ground. 

By. reason of the power of the trans- 
mitting and receiving apparatus, the di- 
rectors confidently anticipate that it will 
be possible to carry on correspondence 
with New York. 
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Beach Haven has the best combination 
of sea shore features on the Atlantic 
Coast. Matchless bay for sailing, 
always good fishing, perfect beach 


and bathing. @ The ENGLESIDE 
has all modern conveniences, private 
baths with salt and fresh water, and 
is a home as well as a hotel. Sure re- 
lief from hay fever. Open June 18th 
to October Ist. Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE CO., Inc., Owners 


ROBT. F. ENGLE, Treas. and Mgr. 
BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 
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MAGNIFICENT LOCATION 





New, first-class, up-to-date hotel, equipped 
with steam heat, electric lights, private baths, 
passenger elevator, excellent golf course right at 
the hotel; most popular run for automobilists 
from New York and Jersey; new fireproof ga- 
rage, and all supplies on premises. 

For booklet, address 


GEORGE K. WILLIAMS, Prop. 

















INVESTORS READ 


The Wall Street Journal 
Copyright Notices 


Class A, XXc, No. 206467, May 9, 1908.—L1- 
BRARY OF CONGRESS, ‘To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the ninth day of May, 1908, Sallie R. Coffin, 
of Brookline, Massachusetts, hath deposited in this 
office the title of a BOOK, the title of which Is in the 
following words, to wit: “Old Times in the Colonies. 
By Charles Carleton Coffin. Illustrated. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers,” the right whereof 
she claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, “ye! of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from October 12, 1908. 











Class A, XXc, No. 206468, May 9, 1908.—LiBRARY 
oF CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the 
ninth day of May, 1908, Agnes M. Alden, of Albany, 
New York, hath deposited in this Office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, to 
wit: “ The Moral Pirates. By W. L. Alden. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers,” the right 
whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity with 
the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Labrartan of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Regtster oj Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from October 12, 1908. 
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RACINE CANOES 


are as beautiful of line and as thoroughly comfortable and durable as the ideal 
“Cheemaun ” of Hiawatha. We carry acomplete line of every type of water craft. 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


122 W. 34th St., New York; 182 Milk St., Boston, Mass.; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J.; 182 Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 321 First Ave., South Seattle, Wash. 
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A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


(Continued from page 26.) 


vanni, now that the sun has gone down. 
It is getting dark so quickly.” 
“Si, signore, it is getting dark.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THERE was no one at the foot of the 
cliff. Artois got out of the boat and 
sought the plateau before the front door. 
It was shut, but as he went to open it it 
was opened from within, and Gaspare 
stood before him in’the twilight, with the 
dark passage for background. 

Gaspare looked at Artois in silence. 

“ Gaspare,” Artois said, “I came home 
from San Martino. I found a note from the 
signorina begging me to come here at once.” 

* Lo so, signore.” 

“JT have come. What has—what is it? 
Where is the signorina ?” 

Gaspare stood in the middle of the nar- 
row doorway. 

“The signorina is in the garden.” 

“ Waiting for me?” 

“Si, signore.” 

“ Very well.” 

He moved to enter the house; but Gas- 
pare stood still where he was. 

“ Signore,” he said. 

Artois stopped at the door-sill. 

* What is it?” 

“What are you going to do here?” 

At last Gaspare was frankly the watch- 
dog guarding the sacred house. His pa- 
drona had cast upon him a look of hatred. 
Yet he was guarding the sacred house and 
her within it. Deep in the blood of him 
was the sense that, even hating him, she 
belonged to him and he to her. 

And his padroncina had trusted him, 
had clung to him that day. 

“What are you going to do here?” 

* If there is trouble here, I want to help.” 

* How can you help, signore?”’ 

“ First tell me—there is great trouble?” 

* Si, signore.” 

“ And you know what it is? 
what caused it?” 

* No one has told me.” 

“ But you know what it is?” 

“Si, signore.” 

* Does— The signorina doesn’t know?” 

“ No, signore.” He paused, then added, 
“ The signorina is not to know what it is.” 

“You do not think I shall tell her?” 

“ Signore, how can I tell what you will do 
here? How can I tell what you are here?” 

For a moment Artois felt deeply wound- 
ed, wounded to the quick. He had not 
suppesed it was possible for any one to 
hurt him so much with a few quiet words. 
Anger rose in him, an anger such as the 
furious attack of the Marchesino had 
never brought to the birth. 

“You can say that!” he exclaimed. 
* You can say that, after Sicily!” 

Gaspare’s face changed, softened for an 
instant, then grew stern again. 

“That was long ago, signore. 
all different in Sicily!” 

His eyes filled with tears, yet his face 
remained stern. But Artois was seized 
again, as when he walked in the golden air 
between the vineyards and heard the 
peasants singing, by an intense desire to 
bring happiness to the unhappy, specially 
and abové’all to one unhappy woman. To- 
night his intellect was subordinate to his 
heart, his pride of intellect was lost in 
feeling, in an emotion that the simplest 
might have understood and shared: the 
longing to be of use, to comfort, to pour 
balm into the terrible wound of one who 
had been his friend—such a friend as only 
a certain type of woman can be to a cer- 
tain type of man. 

“Gaspare,” he said, “you and I—we 
helped the Signora once, we helped her in 
Sicily.” 

Gaspare looked away from him, and did 
not answer. 

* Perhaps we can help her now.  Per- 
haps only we can help her. Let me into 
the house, Gaspare. I shall do nothing 
here to make your padrona sad.” 

Gaspare looked at him again, looked 
into his eyes, then moved aside, giving 
room for him to enter. As soon as he was 
in the passage Gaspare shut the door. 

“T am sorry, signore; the lamp is not 
lighted.” 

Artois felt at once an unusual atmos- 
phere in the house, an atmosphere not of 
confusion, but of mystery, of secret curi- 
osity, of brooding apprehension. At the 
foot of the servants’ staircase he heard a 
remote sound of whispering, which empha- 
sized the otherwise complete silence of 
this familiar dwelling, suddenly become 
unfamiliar to him, unfamiliar and almost 
dreadful. 

“T had better go into the garden.” 

“Si, signore.” 

Gaspare looked down the servants’ 
staircase, and hissed, sharply: “ S-s-h!” 

“ The signora—?” asked Artois, as Gas- 
pare came to him, softly. 

“The signora is always in her room. 
She is shut up in her room.” 

“T saw the signora just now, at the 


You know 


It was 


“window,” Artois said, in an under-voice. 








“You saw the signora?” 

Gaspare looked at him with sudden 
eagerness, mingled with a flaming anxiety. 

“From the boat. She came to the win- 
dow and let down the blind.” 

Gaspare did not ask anything. They 
went on to the terrace above the sea. 

“T will tell the signorina you have 
come, signore.” 

“Sha’n’t I go down?” 

“T had better go and tell her.” 

He spoke with conviction. Artois did 
not dispute his judgment. He went away, 
always softly. Artois stood still on the 
terrace. 

Vere came from the garden, followed by 
Gaspare. Her eyes were wide with terror. 
The eyelids were red. She had been weep- 
ing. She almost ran to Artois, as a child 
runs to refuge. Never before had he felt 
so acutely the childishness that still 
lingered in this little Vere of the island— 
lingered unaffected, untouched by recent 
events. Thank God for that! In that 
moment the Marchesino was forgiven; 
and Artois—did he not perhaps also in 
that moment forgive himself? 

“Oh, Monsieur Emile—I thought you 
wouldn’t come!” 

There was the open reproach of a child 
in her voice. She seized his hand. 

*“Has Gaspare told you?” She turned 
her head toward Gaspare. ‘ Something 
terrible has happened to madre. Mon- 
sieur Emile, do you know what it is?” 

She was looking at him with an intense 


scrutiny. 
““Gaspare is hiding something from 
me—” 


Gaspare stood there and said nothing. 

“—Something that perhaps you know.” 

Gaspare looked at Artois, and Artois 
felt now that the watch-dog trusted him. 
He returned the Sicilian’s glance, and 
Gaspare moved away, went to the rail of 
the terrace, and looked down over the sea. 

“Do you know? Do you know any- 
thing—anything dreadful about madre 
that you have never told me?” 

“Vere, don’t be frightened.” 

“Ah, but you haven’t been here! You 
weren’t here when—” 

“ What is it?” 

Her terror infected him. 

“Madre came back. She had been to 
Mergellina all alone. She was away such 
a long time. When she came back I was 
in my room. I didn’t know. I didn’t 
hear the boat. But my door was open, 
and presently I heard some one come up- 
stairs and go into the boudoir. It was ma- 
dre. I know her step. I know it was madre!” 

She reiterated her assertion, as if she 
anticipated that he was going to dispute it. 

“She stayed in the boudoir only a very 
little while—only a few minutes. Oh, 
Monsieur Emile, but—” 

“Vere! What do you mean? Did— 
What happened there—in the boudoir?” 

He was reading from her face. 

“ She went—madre went in there to—” 

She stopped and swallowed. 

“Madre took father’s photograph—the 
one on the writing-table—and tore it to 
pieces. And the frame—that was all bent 
and nearly broken. Father’s photograph 
that she loves so much!” 

Artois said nothing. At that moment it 
was as if he entered suddenly into Hermi- 
one’s heart, and knew every feeling there. 

“Monsieur Emile—is she—is madre—, 
ill?” 

She began to tremble once more, as she 
had trembled when she came to fetch 
Gaspare from the nook of the cliff beside 
the Saint’s Pool. 

‘* Not as you mean, Vere.” 

“You are sure? You are certain?” 

“Not in that way.” 

“ But then I heard madre come out and 
go to her bedroom. I didn’t hear whether 
she locked the door. I only heard it shut. 
But Gaspare says he knows it is locked. 
Two or three minutes after the door was 
shut I heard—I heard—” 

“Don’t be afraid. Tell me—if I ought 
to know.” 

Those words voiced a deep and delicate 
reluctance which was beginning to invade 
him. Yet he wished to help Vere, to re- 
lease this child from the thrall of a terror 
which could only be conquered if it were 
expressed. 

“Tell me,” he added, slowly. 

“JT heard madre—Monsieur Emile, it 
was hardly erying!” 

“Don’t. You needn’t tell 
more.” 

“Gaspare heard it too. It went on for 
a long, long time. We— Gaspare made 
the servants keep downstairs. And then 
—then it stopped. And we have heard 
nothing ever since. And I—I have been 
waiting for you to come, because madre 
cares for you.” 

Artois put his hand down quickly upon 
Vere’s right hand. 

“TI am glad you sent for me, Vere. IT 
am glad you think that. 
down on the bench.” 

He drew her down beside him. He felt 
that he was with a child whom he must 
comfort. Gaspare stood always looking 
down over the rail of the terrace to the 
sea. 
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N George Washington, the 
] American Revolution had 
its conquering general; in 
John Adams its intrepid 
organizer; in Jefferson its 
bold philosopher; and in Madison 
its constructive statesman. 














He it was who caused to be 
deeply imbedded in our highest law 
those vital and fundamental guar- 
antees of life, property and per- 
sonal liberty. 


In private life he was extremely 
social—yet truly temperate—drink- 
ing good malt beer and wine in 
strict moderation. Once, when sick 
in bed, he d his h to be 
wheeled near the dining-room door, 
that he might call to his acting rep- 
resentative at the festive board: 
“Doctor, are you passing the bottle? 
Do your duty, doctor, or I must 
cashier you.” 











Justly named “The Father of the 
Constitution,” he died at eighty- 
When shall his name be for- 
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“Will you come round again to-morrow ?” 
“Dunno. I’d arranged to get married to-morrow. Perhaps I can postpone it.” 


—From “‘ The Tailer.” 
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